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GEOGRAPHICAL TEACmNG. 


♦ « — ■ 

Thebe are probably few intelligent teachers who have ever 
tabght Geography, who have not felt, in a greater or less degree, the 
need of more efficacious methods of presenting it to the mind of the 
young ; for it must be admitted that there are few, if any, subjects 
of common school instruction upon which the same amount of the 
pupil’s time is spent with such disproportionate results. The 
majority of pupils commence this study as soon as they are able 
to read sufficiently well to do so, and continue it until the age of 
fourteen or fiAcen ; yet the great mass of young people at the age 
of twenty cannot state the precise location, on the globe, of more 
than a very few of the most important places, have very indistinct 
ideas of the relative •'population and characteristic resources of dif- 
ferent countries, and know very little of the comparative importance 
of different nationalities. That this is not an exaggerated state- 
ment can be demonstrated to the satisfaction of the most incredulous^ 
by a study of the results of examinations, during a series of years, of 
candidates for the position of teacher. 

The reason of this defective knowledge of Greography, we appre- 
hend to be traceable to the fact that this subject has generally been 
presented to the young as a collection of unrelated facts, each of 
which must be recollected independently, and each of which, there- 
fore, is very easily forgotten. 

It was not until the first quarter of the present century, when 
Ritter’s great mind made its power felt in his remarkable generaliza- 
tions on the facts given to the world by Humboldt, that it began to 
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be suspected that geographical facts could be reduced to a science, 
in which hold good the same laws of mutual dependence of cause 
and effect that prevail in all the other physical sciences. It 
was much later that the spirit and result of Ritter’s labors found 
their way to the English mind ; and it is to their influence, con- ' 
tinned and extended by his pupils, that we owe the interest in 
this subject which is now so generally awakened throughout our 
educated population ; and the demand so generally made by our 
teachers for something better — some more philosophic methods, 
and more satisfactory results, in the presentation of the subject of 
geography in our common schools. The conviction is beginning to 
be filt that this noblest of sciences has been sadly unappreciated, 
and that, instead of being a mere catalogue of facta to be committed 
to memory, it is capable of being made a means of growth to the 
mind, and of affording the highest exercise to all its powers. 

But the question, — How, if this higher view of it be the correct 
one, is this subject to be presented to the child? — ^remains as yet 
unanswered. 

It will probably not be questioned that the best possible method 
in the study of any subject is that which, while it shall give the clear- 
est and most perfect knowledge of. the subject itself, shall, at the same 
time, furnish the best facilities for the complete and symmetrical 
development of the mind. 

To determine such a method we inquire. First, what order of study 
is necessitated by the law of the mind’s development? Second, what 
is the nature of the subject to be presented, and what is the general 
plan of treatment growing out of its nature, and therefore invio- 
lable? Third, by what special methods can this general plan be 
adapted to the needs of the mind in the several stages of its 
development ? 

I. The DevelopmerU of the ifind.— Although all the faculties of 
the mature mind exist from the beginning of its life in a greater 
or less degree of activity, they yet attain their full development at 
different periods. They come into full activity not simultaneously, 
but successively, the foil action of each subsequent class requiring 
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the previouB development and activity of the preceding ; just as all * 
the cal>acities of the plant for producing leaf, stem, flower, and fruit, 
exist in the germ, yet these do not all appear at once, because the 
higher cannot be developed without the preexistence of the lower 
as a basis. 

The earliest to attain full activity are the perceptive., or observ- 
ing faculties. These through their agents, the senses, are extremely 
active in the young child, and constitute the only means by which 
the images of the external world can enter his mind and give rise 
to thought. Through their use he is able to obtain a clear concep- 
tion of the general form and condition of every thing of which they 
can take cognizance. 

In simultaneous action with these is the conceptive power, by 
means of which the mind grasps and retains the impressions it 
receives through the perceptive powers ; and is able to recall them, 
and learns to express them. In a higher development the same 
faculty is able, by means of ideas and conceptions previously 
acquired, to create images of things of which the perceptive powers 
have not taken cognizance. 

Next to become active is that analytic power of the understand- 
ing, by means of which the general conception, which alone could 
be obtained in the preceding condition of the mind, is separated 
into its elements, and studied in detail ; the knowledge acquired is 
considered and arranged ; and new ideas are derived, apart from 
the exercise of perception, which are expressed -in the form of 
abstract propositions. 

Lastly, is developed that action of the reasoning power by which 
the mind rises to high generalizations, attains the knowledge of 
general principles and laws, is able to ascertain the causes of 
phenomena observed, and from known causes to predict re- 
sults. 

We find, therefore, that though all the faculties of the mind act 
to a certain extent in conjunction, there are yet in the progress of 
its development three successive stages, each characterized by the 
predominant activity of certain powers, and '^consequently by a 
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* pecaliar character of mental operations. In the first, that of the 
predominance of the perceptive powers, the child is constantly 
occupied in acquiring knowledge of the external world by the use 
of his senses, and through the expression of the knowledge so 
acquired becoming acquainted with language and other conventional 
signs of ideas, and is therefore becoming able to receive ideas from 
other minds through the medium of language. 

In the second stage, that of the analytical power of the under- 
standing, the knowledge of others, having now become accessible to 
him, is added to the results of his own more minute investigation, 
and finally becomes itself the subject of thought, analysis, and 
classification. 

In the third, that of the predominance of the reasoning power, 
the mind having collected its materials, looks at them from a new 
point of view, and, from the study of them in their combinations, 
arrives at a knowledge of their relations, of the phenomena result- 
ing therefrom, and of the laws w'hich govern their existence and' 
operations. 

We may premise, then, as a general principle growing out of 
the laws of the mind and therefore governing the presentation of 
all subjects whatever, that the portion of the subject which ad- 
dresses itself mainly to the powers of perception, and gives only the 
simplest possible exercise to the powers of the understanding or 
reasoning powers, is the only one proper to be presented to the very 
yoimg pupil. This is the perceptive phase of his study. 

Afterward is needed a more minute and detailed investigation 
which will decidedly tax the earlier powers of the understanding, 
and which will give to the analytic phase its special character. 

Lastly, the reasoning powers are mainly to be addressed ; for 
the facts or phenomena with which the student deals, must be 
viewed together in their mutual relation and combined action, and 
generalizations made therefrom, by means of which a knowledge of 
the laws which govern them is an-ived at. This is the synthetic 
phase. 

Subjects which do not present material for all these phases can 
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be profitably studied only in particolar stages of the mind's growth, 
while those in which all are found famish suitable food for it at 
every step of its onward progress. 

If, therefore, any method in the study of Geography is to con- 
tribute to the mind’s development, it must furnish the appropriate . ' 
degree of exercise for all its powers, in the order of their successive 
awakening; and we must distinguish three natural phases, — the 
perceptive, the analytic, and the synthetic, — through which the 
learner in this subject, as, indeed, in every branch of science, must 
pass in order to receive all it is capable of contributing to his de- 
velopment, as also to obtain a perfect knowledge of the subject of 
his study. 

II. Nature of the subject . — We come now to the second part of 
oiu* problem, auz., to determine the nature of the subject and the 
general plan of treatment growing out of that nature. 

We are instructed to regard Geography as the “ Science of the 
Globe, considered, not as a mere aggregation of unrelated parts, but 
as an organized whole, formed of members, each having an individual 
character and special functions, all mutually dependent and operating 
together, according to laws established by the Creator, to perform 
functions possible to no one alone.” * 

If this be the case, — if the globe is to be considered as a magnifi- 
cent mechanism, prepared by the Creator with a special form, and 
a special character and arrangement of parts or members, in order 
to produce a given result, — then the study of it is to be conducted 
on precisely the same general plan as that of any other individual 
organization of which we desire to ascertain the conformation, the 
laws of its operation, and its adaptedness to produce the result 
intended. 

First is required a general view of the whole, in order to 
ascertain its figure, the parts or members of which it is composed, — 
their arrangement, not only absolutely in the whole, but relatively 
or in regard to each other,- — their comparative size, and the general 
conformation of each. 

* Prof. Guyot’s Lectures. 
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Second . — Each of these individuals is to be made the subject of 
special, detailed study, in order to ascertain its particular organiza- 
tion, — ^tbe character, arrangement, and relation of its several por- 
tions, — ^the character of the whole individual resulting therefrom, — 
and finally the phenomena of life associated with it, whether 
vegetable, animal, or that of man considered both ethnologically 
and in the social capacity of states or nations. 

Third . — Having ascertained the individual character of thd 
several members, we look at them again in combination, in order 
to ascertain the influence which each by its peculiar character 
exerts upon the others, thus to determine its function in the whole 
mechanism and to arrive at a knowledge of the laws which govern 
the organization of the latter. Then referring to the history of 
man, we trace the operation of those laws on his character and des- 
tiny, and ascertain the adaptedness of this wonderful mechanism, to 
the end for which it was created, the education of the human race. 

In the first, we find the perceptive phase of the study, since, by 
the use of the globe, of accurate physical maps, and of good illustra- 
tions, it can be presented almost wholly to the perceptive faculties. 
The second is the analytic, and the third the synthetic phase. 

What subject so rich in material for the growth of the mind ! 
What other science furnishes appropriate food, alike to the sunny- 
haired child of ten summers, and to the gi'ave philosopher, whose 
head droops with the accumulated knowledge of “ threescore years 
and ten ” ! 

ni. Special methods . — In considering this part of the question 
we shall direct our attention to the first, or perceptive phase, since, 
the right stand-point being taken and the right direction given to 
study, if the final end to be attained be kept in view, there can 
hardly be, in the subsequent investigation of the subject, any serious 
departure from the correct course. 

need of a preparatort cottrse. 

The work of the Perceptive grade is mainly to become ao- 
queunted with the form of the earth, and the form, arrangement, 
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and general conformation of the several continents. It is to be 
conducted by the examination of a globe, as the most perfect repre- 
sentation of the earth, and of maps of the continents, as convenient 
representations, on a larger scale, of its several great members. 

Undoubtedly all will admit that the only value of globes or 
maps, as a means of study, consists in the fact that they are images 
of what actually exists uppn the earth — that they represent the 
earth, or portions of it, in regard to form, character, and the posi- 
tion, both relative and absolute, of.its parts ; and thus each, as an 
object of study, becomes to the pupil an equivalent for the portion 
of the earth it represents, which portion is in itself inaccessible to 
him. 

If, therefore, a globe or map can create in the mind of the pupil 
no image of the earth, or of the portion of the earth which it repre- 
sents, but is to him simply a ball or a sheet of paper with certain 
lines and colors upon it to which certain names are attached, then 
it has no longer any value as a representative object ; and so far as 
practical results in the study of geography are concerned, it noigbt 
as well be dispensed with, and the pupils be taught, as some of us 
were in childhood, simply to repeat lists of names, headed rivers, 
mountains, islands, seas, etc. For of what value can it be to a 
child to know that a certain line on a map is called a river or a 
' mountain range, if he has no correct notion of what a river or 
mountain range really is ? or, that a certain portion of the map is 
called England, and a certain point within it London, if he does 
^ not see behind the map the beautiful country itself, with its farms, 
its mines, its great cities and busy villages ; and the vast metropolis 
with its trade and manufactures, its crowds of busy people, its 
palaces, its gardens, eVen its fogs — whatever distinguishes it from 
any other great city? 

In order to secure the requisite results from the nse of a map, 
we must give if life and significance, so that when the eye rests 
upon certain signs there shall start into view a great mountain wall 
in all its grandeur, with its accessory slopes, and its rivers like 
silver bands uniting them ; or certain other signs shall spread out 
1 * 
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a broad landscape with dark forests, green pastures, and fields of 
golden grain, and lakes white with the sails of commerce. The 
child must first be made acquainted with nature as it exists under 
diflerent conditions of surface, climate, and culture ; in other words, 
he must first know the thing to he symbolized. Then the symbol 
will have a value, and not till then. 

' For this reason the course just delineated should be preceded 
by an introductory course, the purpose of which shall be — ^by means 
of a scries of simple conversational lessons, and of truthful illustra- 
tions which furnish material with which his imagination may work — 
to weate in the mind a vivid picture of whatever is most character- 
istic of each of the great physical regions of the globe : that is, to 
give to the mind of the child, in regard to each, as nearly as possi- 
ble, what he would receive by seeing with his owm eyes the region . 
in question. Those lessons, followed by maps in which the child 
learns the appropriate symbol for the reality he has been studying, 
and sees the countries through which his imaginary journey has led 
him, in their comparative size and relative position, will give to 
him the correct appreciation of the nature and use of a map ; and 
enable it to become to his mind, in his future study, a source of 
knowledge which it could have become in no other way. Having 
thus made acquaintaince with a type of each of the great strongly 
marked physical regions of the earth, and learned the manner of 
representing it upon the map, he is now prepared to read the map 
itself, and seeing the actual country ' it represents spread out be- 
fore him on a smaller scale, to learn for himself all the map con- 
' tains just as perfectly and easily as, having learned the alphabet, 
he masters the contents of a printed page. 

GENEBAL PLAN OF PREPARATORY COURSE. 

\ 

V 

These lessons should commence with what is most familiar to 
the child — his own locality — as that is within his range of observa- 
tion, and possesses features that can be made use of in building up 
the images of remote re^ons. When he has learned all it is able 
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to teach him, he maj, under the direction of his teacher, construct 
a simple map of the neighborhood, showing the position of eveiy 
object which he has been studying. A map so constructed will 
never fail to call up a complete picture of the region it represents. 
The child has thus taken his first step in geographical study ; he has 
made an intimate acquaintance with a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, and has found a symbol by which it can always be recalled, 
as vividly as the face of a friend by a portrait. 

LBS80HS ABOUT HOME. 

I. Physical Forms . — These lessons on the home neighborhood 
must necessarily be oral. Teachers accustomed to give oral lessons, 
and familiar with the principles to be observed in their preparation, 
will need no aids in the preparation of these lessons on the physical 
features of the neighborhood in which their pupils live. Many 
teachers, however, will perhaps find the following report of a lesson 
on a neighborhood in Western New York of assistance, as suggest- 
ing, better than any set of directions could do, the method of pro- 
ceeding. The pupils are the children of the farmers of the neigh- 
borhood, and the time summer. 

Teacher. 1 would like all of you to think carefully a monfent, 
and try to remember every thing you saw ou your way to school. 
(Several hands are raised, and the pupils, one after another, are 
called upon to state what they saw.) 

John. I saw some men ipowing in Mr. B.’s meadow. 

Charles. I saw a red squiirel running along the fence by the 
woods. 

Mary. I saw some cows and a colt, and two calves, and some 
sheep and lambs, in Mr. 6,’s pasture. 

Fanny. 1 saw some cherries that are turning red in the orchard 
across the road. 

T. You have remembered several things, and I have no doubt 
if you should think a little longer you could name many more ; but 
we have as many as we can talk about in one morning. We are 
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going to have a lesson on some of the things yon have seen in com- 
ing to school. Mary spoke of something she saw in a pasture. 
How many passed pastures in coming to school ? (Hands raised.) 
Mary, can you tell me what a pasture is? 

Mary. It is a field where the cattle, horses, and sheep stay. ‘ 

T, Why are they in the pasture ? 

Mary. We drive them there to eat the grass. 

T. Do they need any thing but food during the day ? 

Children. They want drink, too. 

T, Very well. Where do they find drink? 

James. There is a creek in our pasture. 

Sarah. There is a spring in onrs. 

T. (Charles's hand is raised.) Well, Charles, what is it ? 

Charles. I saw a big crab in the creek when I was coming to 
school. 

T. I thought somebody would remember presently that there is 
a creek to be passed on the way to school. I am glad Charles has 
thought of it, though it seems he thought most of the crab. I want 
to talk of the creek presently. Sarah may tell us first what she 
means by a spring. 

Sarah. It is a place where the water comes out of the ground. 

T. Has any one else seen a spring? (Hands raised.) Can 
Charles tell me any thing more about a spring ? 

Charles. There is a creek running from our spring. 

T. James says there is a creek in his pasture. 

Charles. (Interrupting.) That’s the very same creek that goes 
from our spring. . 

T. Now will one of you tell me what a creek is, or how is it 
different from a spring, since both are water ? 

James. The creek is where the water runs through the fields, 
but the spring is just the place where it comes Out of the ground. 

T. Does the water run, James ? Can’t you think of a bett^ 
word? 

James. It flows. 

' T. That is better. Now I should not say that a creek is where 
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the water flows through the fields, hut is water flowing ihrottgh (he 
flelds. Can anj one give me another name for a creek f 

Fanny. Some people call it a brook. 

T. I like that name better, though most people about here say 
creek instead of brook. Can any one tell me where the little brook 
which flows through the pasture goes ? 

Oeorge. It goes into the big creek that makes our mill-pond. 

Charles. That’s Salmon Creek. 

' T. Does any one know of any other brooks that flow into the 
“big creek,” as George calls it? (Several are named.) Now - 
can any one give me another name than creek for this large stream 
of water which has so many brooks flowing into it ? 

Susan. Johnny Brown called it a river. He lives in Albany, 
and he said there was a river there big enough for ships and steant- 
boats to sail on. 

T. Johnny called it a river because he had only seen such large 
streams as are called rivers. You call it a creek because you only 
know of such small streams as are called brooks or creeks. So 
we have three different names for streams of water. One of these 
days we shall learn something about rivers. George, will you tell 
us how Salmon Creek makes your mill-pond ? 

Oeorge. Father built a dam right across the creek, so the water 
was stopped from flovring ; and it filled up behind the dam, and 
spread out wide and deep, and kept getting larger and larger, until 
it came up to the top 4>f the dam. Now it pours over all the time, 
and doesn’t get any fuller. 

T. George has told us that very nicely. One of these days we 
shall learn about something that is very like the mill-pond, but is 
vefy much larger, yet nobody ever built a dam to make it. 

Fanny. I know what you mean — ^it is a lake. 

T. Now we will talk of some of the other things you have seen. 
John said he saw a meadow. How many others passed meadows 
on your way to school? (Hands rmsed.) John, tell us what yoo 
mean by a meadow ? 

John. It is a field of grass. 
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T. The paetore was a field fiill of grass, too, was it not ? Are a 
meadow and a pasture the same thing? 

Charles. The cattle eat the grass in the pasture, but the grass 
in the meadow is mowed and made into hay. 

John. (Interrupting.) The cattle eat the hay, too, don’t they ? 

T. John should not interrupt. We know that the cattle eat the 
hay, but what Charles means is that they are not allowed to eat the 
fresh grass as fast as it grows in the meadow, as they do in the 
pasture. Let us try to find some other difierence. When you look 
over the pasture, and then over the meadow, can you see any dif- 
ference in the land itself? 

Mary. Our pasture is a great deal rougher than our meadows. 

Oeorge. Our pasture isn’t rough, but it is swampy. 

T. Why do you say yours is rough, Mary ? 

Mary. There are hills all over it and there arn’t any in the 
meadow, only litde hits of knoUs. 

T. But what do you mean by the hills t 

Mary. (Aftar thinking a moment.) When the grotmd is a great 
deal higher than the rest we call it a hiU, and where there are a 
great many hills we say the land is rough or hilly. 

T. That is well said. What do you say of land that, like the 
meadow, has no large hills ? 

James. We say it is level land. 

T. When you read about level lands like the meadow, you will 
see them called plains. One of these days we shall learn something' 
about a plain. Who has seen other hills than those in Mary’s 
pasture ? 

Chas. I saw some awful high hills the other day when I was 
going to Ithaca with father and Uncle George, but uncle said 
they “ wan’t nothing” to what you see in New Hampshire, where 
he lives. He said there were some there so high that if you were 
on top of them you’d see sometimes the clouds, and thimder, and 
lightning under your feet, and where you are the sun would be 
shining. He calls them mountains. 

T. That is very interesting, and we shall some time learn about 
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(hose not “ awful ” bat very high hills that are called mountatm. 
Now we want to talk wily of what we have seen. George says his 
pasture is swampy. What do you mean by that, George? 

George. The ground is all wet and muddy, and little bunches 
of grass grow all over it ; but you can’t very well go across it for 
the ground is so soft that if you happen to step off the grass you 
will sink knee-deep in the mud. 1 got stuck in it the other night 
when I went after the cows. 

T. But how do the cattle get along? 

George. Oh! the pasture au’t all swamp, and the cattle know 
where to go ; and, besides, they don’t care if they doget in the mud. 

T. That word “an’t” is not a very good one. I should say 
is not ” instead. Does any one know any other name for a 
swamp f 

Mary. Some people call it marsh. 

T. Do you know, George, why your father takes that swampy 
land for a pasture, instead of planting com or having a meadow 
there ? 

George. Father says the ground is so awful wet — (class laugh) 
— so very wet, that he can’t do any thing else with it ; and he says 
he is going to have some ditches dug to “ ran ” the water off, and 
then next spring he 'will plough it up. 

T. Do you know, Mary, why your father does not make use of 
his level fields for pastures instead of that hilly one ? 

Mary. We have some level fields that were p^ures last year, 
but they are cornfields this summer. I asked father why he didn’t 
plough that one too, and he said it is so rough and stony that it is 
not good for any thing but pasture. The cattle can get enough to 
eat, and so he lets them run there every year ; but be ploughs up the 
level pastures sometimes and plants com and potatoes on them. 

T. We have now talked as long as our time will allow. To- 
morrow we shall talk of the woods and other things you have seen 
this morning. Try to see something more when coming to school 
to-morrow. Who can tell me every thing we have been learning 
in this lesson ? (Hands raised.) Fanny may try. 
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Fanny. We have learned about pastureu, and brooks, and a 
spring ; and hills and meadows, and a swamp. 

T. Now I would like to see the hand of every one who can tell 
me what each is, and where we may find each. 

We observe that in the foregoing lesson nothing has been told 
the children, nothing learned by them hy rote, but they have become 
conscious that they possess a knowledge of certain things, acquired 
by the use of their own powers of observation, and thus have their 
' attention awakened for future observations and the path to knowl- 
edge opened to them. We also find in this simple lesson on a few 
of the objects accessible in the least varied neighborhood, the basis 
for the future idea of rivers, lakes, mountains, and plains ; while 
noticing the use of the poorer lands for pasturing, but the better for 
culture, is a preparation for the future perception of the relation of the 
physical features of a region to the industries of its people. There 
still remain to be given lessons on the woodlands, or “ woods ” as 
the children call them, in which a simple definition would be obtained 
by comparing them with an orchard as the meadow was compared 
with the pasture ; and they would be noticed by the children as the 
home for certain animals, and afterwards their uses to us would be 
found by them. In the same manner there would follow a second 
lesson on brooks, in which the animals living in the waters are 
noticed, and the uses of brooks to us obtained. In many neighbor- 
hoods there will be found in addition to these physical forms, vari- 
ous others, as little waterfalls, valleys, etc. All should be noticed. 

II. Jlie Industries of the Locality . — ^The lessons on the physical 
geography of the locality would be followed by lessons ^on the in- 
dustries of its people, thus presenting a simple idea of the condi- 
tions of civilized life. The following, lesson will serve to suggest 
the proper manner of carrying on these conversations : 

Teacher. We have now had a number of lessons in which we 
have been learning about the lands, and the waters, the plants, and 
animals aronnd us. Can you remember any thing which we see 
every day, and many times in the day, and which we have not yet 
talked about? 
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Children. Houses, fences, joads, etc. 

T. You have none of you named what I was thinking of, but I 
think you will find it soon. What are houses for? 

Children. For people to live in. 

James. We haven’t talked about -people yet I 

T. That is just what I want to talk about to-day. Why don’t 
people live in the fields like the horses . and cattle, or in the woods 
like the birds and animals ? 

Chas. They would be out in all the storms and cold, and perhaps 
they would get sick. v 

Fanny. They wouldn’t have any place to keep their clothes, 
and their food, books, and other things in, and they would all be 
spoiled. 

T. Now can any one tell me why people build houses to live in ? 

John. (After thinking a moment.) To shelter them from the 
storms and cold, and keep their goods safe. 

T. We have now found that people need shelter, and therefore 
they build houses. Do we need any thing besides shelter? Sup- 
pose you each had a large fine house to shelter you and had noth- 
ing in the world else. Do you think you would be very com- 
fortable? 

Chas. We would starve if we did not have something to eat. 

Susan. We would want clothes to wear. 

' Fanny. We would want beds to sleep in. 

Children. And tables, and chairs, and dishes. 

T. Let us talk about the food first. Where does our food 
come fi:om ? 

James. Father raises com, and wheat, and potatoes, in the 
summer ; and in the winter he fattens hogs and kiUs them for pork, 
and sometimes he kills a cow for beef, and sometimes a sheep for 
mutton. 

T. Where does your father get the hogs, and cows, and sheep ? 

James. He raises them on the farm. 

T. What do you mean by the farm f 

James. I mean father’s land, where he raises his crops, and his 
cattle, and sheep, and horses, and pigs. 
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T, That is very well. Now let some one tell me what peo- 
ple are called who, like James’s father, have farms, and spend their 
time taking care of them and raising things upon them, and what 
their work is called. 

CKai. They are farmers, and such work is called farming. 

T. Then it is by farming that the. farmers get their food. You 
said we wanted clothing, too. How are the farmers to get that? 

Susan. Mother spins wool and makes it into clothes. 

T. But are the clothes we wear on a hot summer day like this, 
made of wool ? 

Mary. No, they are cotton. 

T. Where does your mother get thjis cotton cloth ? 

Mary. She buys it at the store with butter and eggs. 

T. Now try to remember every thing you have at home that 
yqur father and mother cannot raise nor make on the farm, but 
must buy. (Sugar, furniture, book, etc., are named.) How do 
your father and mother pay for these ? 

John. Father always has a “great lot” of wheat and com, 
more than we want, and he sells what he has to spare, and has the 
money to buy other things with. 

Chas. And my father sells “ lots ” of wool, and some cows and 
horses, every year. That is the way he got money to build our new 
house. 

T. Then it is by farming that the farmers get not only their 
food but their clothing, and all their living. ■ Now can you think of 
any one who gets a living in any other way ? 

John. Mr. Brown makes shoes. 

James. Mr. Gray has a saw-mill, and he buys logs from the 
feurmers’ woods and saws them into lumber and sells the lumber. 
And sometimes he makes lumber for the farmers, and they pay 
him for it. 

Oeorge. My father has a grist-mill, and he “ grinds ” for the 
farmers, and they pay him in flour ; and sometimes he buys what 
wheat they have to spare, and grinds it and packs the flour into 
barrels and sells it. 
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(Other examples are given, as the blacksmith, the clothdresser, 
the cabinet-maker, etc.) 

T. We have then quite a number of people about us who are 
not farmers, but spend all their time making articles of different 
kinds out of things which they buy from the farmers or other peo- 
ple. How do they get their food ? 

James, They sell some of the things which they make to the 
farmers who don’t have time to make them for themselves ; and 
then the farmers sell them the things which they want. 

T. Here then is a second way of getting a living, that is, by 
making things and selling them to other people who can’t well make 
them for themselves. Can you recollect any one who gets a living 
in still another way ? 

Oeorge. Mr. Shaw keeps a store. He buys goods in the city ' 
and brings them here, and sells them to the farmers and the village 
people. 

John. Mr. Smith has a stone-quarry where he gets large nice 
stones, such as they cover the road-sides with in the village. 

These two ideas discussed in a manner similar to that of manu- 
facturing, will make the children acquainted with a simple phase 
of the two other great resources by which the material wants of civ- 
ilized life are supplied, that is, mining and commerce. 

Then a little talk about the work of the schoolroom, and of the 
church, will present to their minds another class of wants, the sup- 
plying of which affords .a livelihood to another class of persons. 
Now a few words about the Constable and Justice of the Peace of 
the neighborhood, whom all country children know to be employed 
in keeping disorderly people in order, will give them a first glimpse 
of a system of government which controls all the people, just as the 
rules of school control the scholar. 

There will, therefore, be found in these simple things with 
which the children are just as familiar as with the faces of their 
companions, the means for the future illustration of the whole or- 
ganization of civilized society — that is, a division of labor in the 
great business of supplying our bodily wants, provision for intellec- 
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taal and moral culture, and a system of government controlling 
and directing all things for the greatest good of every class of the 
people. 

III, Direction and Distance . — After these lessons on the coun- 
try, in the midst of which the children live, there should follow les- 
sons in which they are taught to determine the cardinal and semi- 
cardinal points of the horizon, by reference to the rising and setting 
sun. This should be applied by them in determining the direction 
of each home from the school, and, if the teacher desire, of the sev- 
eral homes fh>m each of those nearest it. 

Next would be lessons on extent, in which they are taught to 
recognize and draw the inch, the foot, and the yard. For practice 
they may find the several horizontal dimensions of the schoolroom, 
its surrounding lot ; the length, breadth, and height of articles of 
the schoolroom furniture ; the distajice of the fixed pieces &om each 
other, and from the walls ; the width of doors and windows ; and 
their distance from each other, and fi'om the corners near them. 
The mile, half mile and quarter mile, pupils learn approximately 
by ascertaining the distances of their homes from school. It is 
desirable that they should, if practicable, learn it absolutely by act- 
ual measurement; and thus have a correct standard to. which to 
refer distances which may be given them in future study. These 
lessons on the points of the compass and on extent are necessary 
as a preparation for the maps which they are now to construct. 

IV. Maps . — ^The first idea of a map should be^given by draw- 

ing the schoolroom. The children have, as will be perceived, all 
the data necessary ; that is, they know the size of the room, and the 
position of all its furniture ; and the size and position of its doors 
and windows. They have but to determine upon a scale, the need 
of which they will see firom the impossibility of making the map the 
size of the room ; and to bo told that the north side is to be placed 
at the top of the map, etc., when they can commence work. As the 
noap of the neighborhood or school district is a little more difficult, 
the following may be of value in indicating the manner in which 
such a lesson is given : 7 
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T. Now that we have learned all about the forms of the land 
around us, and the posiUon of the buildings, the streams, and other 
things, we will draw upon the board a map that will show how 
they are all placed together. In drawing the map of our school- 
room, we found the length and the width of the room by measuring 
it, and then we drew one inch in length and width on the map for 
every foot in the room. Let us find how large a country we are 
to map now. Who lives furthest from the school on the north ? 
(Hand raised.) How far to your home, Mary ? 

Mary. One mile. 

T. Who lives furthest on the sonth ? How far to yonr home, 
John ? ' 

John. A mile and a half. 

T. How far then from Mary’s home to John’s ? 

Children. Two miles and a half. 

T. Now there are very many feet in every mile. Do you 
think we shall be able to draw oue inch for every foot in this map? 
That would be impossible. We will draw instead only one foot 
for every mile. What then will stand for half a mile ? What for 
a quarter ? Our school district does not have walls to begin with, 
as the schoolhouse has, but it has roads on each side of it, and sev- 
eral crossing it, which will . answer just as well ; for when we 
have these we can easily put the houses in their place beside them. 
In what direction does this road, which passes the schoolhouse, ex- 
tend? 

Children. North and sonth. 

T. Mary lives one mile north from the school. How long, then, 
and on which side of this mark, which I place for the schoolhouse, 
shall I draw the line for the road? 

Children. Draw it one foot toward the top of the board. 

T. Now I have drawn it. On which side of it is your house, 
Mary? Here is the mark for the house. John, will you tell me 
how to draw the road to your house ? 

John. It goes south just a little way, just a few yards, then 
ends, and I go on the State road east about the same distance, and 
then another road goes straight sonth to our house. 
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T. Then bow long am I to draw that south road ? 

John. A foot and a half, for the little turns don’t count any thing 
m a mile and a half. 

'I'he road was then drawn, and the house located as before. In 
the same way was found the greatest distance to be drawn on the 
State road to the east, and to the west ; then the position and 
length of the little cross-i;oads leading off from each. This being 
done, the point at which the several little streams crossed the roads 
was given by the children most familiar with each. Next the chil- 
dren living between the seboolhouse and these extremes, located 
their homes ; then the public buildings of the neighborhood, the 
inn, church, post-office, etc., were located at the proper distance 
from the schoolhouse. Then followed the little groves belonging to 
each farm, the marshes, etc., the map produced giving with tolera- 
ble correctness the topography of the district. 

The children may now be encouraged to make at home, under 
the direction of their parents, maps of the farms on which they live. 
This will not only have the advantage of giving to the children ad- 
ditional practice of a pleasing kind, but it will also please their 
parents, and awaken in them an interest in the work of the school. 

The great value of these exercises, in a geographical point of view, 
is the practice they give in determining relative positions, in the 
comparison and estimation of distances, and, last and mainly, in 
the constant association of the map with the region represented, 
which is, as we have seen, so essential to the correct use of the map 
in future. When a habit of accuracy in these respects is thorough- 
ly formed, a great step is taken in preparation for the future sys- 
tematic course of geography. The child, having thus obtained all < 
bis own locality has to give him, he may now proceed, step by step, 
to form acquaintance with the characteristic regions of his own 
country. This is done by an imaginary journey, in the course of 
which whatever would most strike his attention in travelling should 
be presented in the order in which it occurs, in a vivid and pictur- 
esque description, yet in such language as he can most perfectly 
comprehend. Care should be taken to notice only the striking feat- 
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urea of the picture, aa too great miantise of detail would impair its 
diatiuctiona and weaken ita impreaaion. At the end of each joor< 
ney, a map of the country, ahowing the varioua regiona traveraed in 
their relative aize and poaition, accompanied by a rapid review of 
the main points noticed, will fix in the memory all that is needed, 
and make the map a vivid symbol of the reality. After the lessons 
on the United States are finished, journeys can be extended in the 
- aame manner to other countries and continents, noticing of course 
only what is most characteristic of each of these. Thus in Eng- 
land we have the beauty of the landscape, owing to high culture, 
the commercial and manufacturing industry of London and Man- 
chester ; in France the vintage, and silk manufacture — ^Paris and 
Lyons ; in Switzerland the snow-crowned Alps, the beautiful moun- 
tain lakes, and the life of the herdsmen. When all are done, a 
Mercator’s map, in which the several continents and oceans can be 
seen in their relative position, without the interruption occasioned 
by the hemispherical division, will complete the preparation for 
the use of the maps in future study. Then a few lessons gather- 
ing together the separate ideas in regard to climate, people, vegeta- 
tion, etc., in different parts of the earth, making a little preparation 
for future lessons on those subjects, would conclude this introduc- 
tory course. 

These preparatory lessons should be completed at the age of 
eight or nine. The pupil would then be able ' to use successfully 
the globe and maps as the objects oL study, and to enter at once on 
the course previously indicated. 


STODT OF THE GLOBE. 


We come now to the consideration of the manner of studying 
the globe and maps, in order to accomplish the double purpose of ' 
training the pupil’s mental powders in the order of their develop- 
ment, and giving him a thorough and lasting knowledge of those 
portions of the subject to which his attention will be called. 

The work which strictly belongs to the perceptive phase of 
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study of this subject is, %s we have already remarked : First, the 
study of the form of the earth and the arraugemeut of its great 
members — the continents and oceans. Second, the form of each 
of these continents, and the form and arrangement of its great 
physical features, as mountain systems, plains, table lands, and 
river systems. To these points, however, we add, in preparation 
for future study, a few general ideas in regard to its climate, vegeta 
tion, and animal life, and such of the facts regarding the nations in 
habiting it as can be immediately associated with its physical char 
acter. • 

It must be borne in mind that, in the study of the continents, 
we are to confine ourselves mainly to what the child can, with 
proper representations, discover for himself. So long as this idea 
is adhered to, we are in no danger of giving him what is beyond 
his comprehension. The only caution needed will be, not to go so 
much into detail as to diminish the prominence of the great char- 
acteristic features of the object studied. These must always be 
kept perfectly distinct. 

Whatever appeals are made to the understanding must be ex- 
ceedingly simple, the reasoning being always based on phenomena 
which the child has actually observed ; and there must not be too 
many steps, or successive conclusions, between the premises and 
the final one. 

We must also be careful to see that, whether in the study 
of the whole globe or the general view of the individual con- 
tinents, due prominence is given to, such of the points considered 
as are eharacteristic, and become, therefore, the cause of important 
conditions or phenomena to be afterwards studied. For instance, 
,that immense swell of land in the western part of North America, 
of whidi the Rocky Mountains are the culmination, distinguishes 
it from every other continent. Owing to thi^, we have a peculiar 
distribution of river systems, which, in their turn, create possibili- 
ties of internal intercourse, having the greatest influence on the 
social or national life connected with the continent. All suqh 
points must bo made particularly prominent in study. 
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Keeping in mind the nature of the superstructure to he erected, 
we must so lay the foundation that each successive portion as it 
rises shall find its support already prepared-; and when, at length, 
the great vault shall bo spread, every pier, every pedestal, every 
column, and ^very arch, will be found in its proper position, bear- 
ing its appointed share of weight, having its own appropriate decev 
rations, and receiving its just meed of honor. 

We must first fix the child’s attention on the form of. the earth, 
and the distribution of the land-masses and oceans. In this, the globe 
is the subject of examination, the child being told, that, so far as 
our knowledge extends, it is an accurate representation of the earth. 
Henceforth it is to him as though he were examining the earth 
itself, and he proceeds to the pleasing task of interrogating it, until 
he has acquired whatever it is able to teach him of itself. 

, After having noticed and described its form, his attention is to 
be directed to the position of the lands, they being the fixed body 
around which the mobile portions arrange themselves. He is to 
notice the arrangement of the lands in two worlds, of unequal size, 
on opposite sides of the globe — ^the compact body of the Old World, 
and the elongated form of the New — ^the massing of all the lands 
toward the North, and their divergence toward the South in three 
different bands — and the consequent converse position and arrange- 
ment of the oceans. Tliis is not to be merely a casual notice. The 
most careful attention is to be given to all these points, because on 
the form, size, and arrangement of the land-masses depend those 
great climatic phenomena which determine the conditions of li^ on 
the several continents, and which will, in subsequent study, demand 
his investigation. We thus furnish him the corner-stone for the 
temple he is beginning to rear. As these several facts are dis- 
covered by the pupil he must invariably be required to state them 
clearly, iu bis own language, the teacher only correcting such 
grammatical errors as be may commit, or supplying such new 
terms as will enable him to express his ideas in a more clear and 
concise manner. 

Ho next proceeds to notice the breaking, by the sea, of the 
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three bands in which the lands are dispersed toward the South, 
and the consequent formation of six great masses, which he is told 
are called continents ; — the smaller bodies, here and there, called 
islands — the parts of the continents nearly cut off from the main 
body, called peninsulas — the tliree great divisions of the sea lying 
in basins among the continents, called oceans, etc. 

This is to be continued until the pupil has discovered, and is 
able to describe all the different divisions of land and water which 
appear on the globe, and, wherever it was possible, has found their 
counterpart in nature. Thus, by the intelligent use of his own 
eyes, that part of Geography which is usually committed to mem- 
ory from his text-book, often with sobs and tears, and which is 
almost immediately forgotten because unintelligible to him, has be- 
come an imperishable part of his mind ; and the descriptions, in- 
stead of being merely a burden to the memory, have been the 
means of enlarging his power of expressing ideas, and, therefore, of 
receiving them from others. 

STUDY OF THE CONTINENTS. 

Tlie pupil is now ready to begin his study of the general con- 
formation of the continents. In order to do this he needs the intel- 
ligent use of certain terms to express differences in the land-surface 
of the continents, and in the forms of their internal waters ; as 
mountain-range, plateau, plain, river, lake, etc. Ideas of these 
have already been obtained by him in his preparatory course by an 
examination of the natural objects, or good pictures of them ; and 
ii'om these he will form his own definitions. 

f 

In entering upon the study of the continents it will be necessary 
to transfer the pupil from the globe to the physical map. He has 
but to be made acquainted with the conventional methods of repre- 
senting the different varieties of land-surface, and internal waters, 
and he will be ready to conduct his own study of the continent, just • 
as he previously did that of the globe. 

As many different points will now require notice, it is indis- 
pensable that we endeavor to ascertain the logical order in which 
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to present them, that is, the order of their saccessive dependence. 
To do this let us select any single point, as that of climate, and in- , 
quire by what it is influenced, and what it does controL 

The most general influence bearing upon the climate of a con- 
tinent is the position of the latter in reference to the poles, by which 
it is exposed to the more or less direct rays of the sun. Next is its 
contour,— detertqining the position in which the sea winds strike it, 
— its size, determining the comparative extent of their influence 
upon it, and the position of its great lines of elevation, whether so 
as freely to admit these winds, or entirely to shut them out from 
the maioL body. The arrangement of the surface also determines 
tiu! combination and distribution of the internal waters, which, 
because so intimately connected with the former, should immedi- 
ately follow it. The study of these points then, properly, should pre- 
cede that of the climate, in order that when it is taken up the child 
may not be obliged to remember the facts concerning it as mere , 
isolated statements, but being led by a simple association of the 
phenomena with their cause (the philosophic relation, in its full ex- 
tent, cannot, of course, be given him), he will have them stored 
in their proper niche, where they \yill always be found, when de- 
manded. 

Again, on the soil and the climate depends the general charac- 
ter of the vegetation in different portions of the Continent. On 
the vegetation depends the presence or absence of certain classes 
of animals which subsist on vegetation. On the presence in differ- 
ent parts of the continent of such plants or animals as are neces- 
sary to his subsistence, depends the existence of man, if in an ub- 
civilized condition ; and the differences in the surface, soil, climate, 
and the distribution of vegetation, animals, and minerals, in the 
different portions, will necessarily give rise to different industries, 
different social conditions, and different degrees of advancement in 
the civilized state ; that is, to differences in regard to the possibility 
' of the presence of great nationalities in different portions of the 
continent. 

If evidence is needed in relation to the influence of physic^ 
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conditions on the industrial pursuits, and distribution of population, 
we have but to look at our own country.* In the Northeast, the 
rough surface, the somewhat sterile soil, and the cold climate, make 
agriculture impracticable in the larger part of the country, while 
the abundant water-power, and the rich stores of coal and iron, 
make it the great workshop of the nation. Its fine harbors, capa- 
ble of receiving and sheltering the ships of all nations, make it also 
our commercial depot. Hence it is that the greater part of the 
manufacturing and the foreign commerce of the country is carried 
on by the few States north of the Potomac. ‘ , 

Again, the level surface making cultivation easy, the fertile soil, 
and the warm and moist climate producing a luxuriant vegetation, 
make the great plains of the interior and the South the nation’s 
farm and garden, from which, were its resources fully, developed, 
supplies might be drawn capable, one might almost say, of feeding 
the world, and, with the aid of the Northeast, of clothing it. In 
these two regions are gathered almost the entire population of the 
country. 

The great plateau of the Rocky Mountains, on the contrary, 
doomed,* in almost every part, by its saline soil and its want of 
moisture, to hopeless sterility, is incapable of supporting a popula- 
tion, and must have remained uninhabited but for the rich mineral 
treasures embosomed within it. Its population, however numerous 
it may become, must be mainly confined to the single occupation of 
mining ; and will be dependent for daily bread upon the East, or the 
fertile valleys beyond the Sierra Nevada, which enjoy all the moist- 
ure that but for this great barrier would have been dispersed over 
the whole. 

We find, therefore, giowing out of the successive dependence, 
the following order of topics : 

1. Position on the Globe. 

2. Size and Contour. 

S. Surface (Relief) Elevation. 

* See Guyot’i Maps, in which the differences in surface are indicated by difte^ 
tnce in color. 
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4. Internal Waters. 

5. Climate. 

6. Vegetation. 

7. Animals. 

8. Races of People. '' 

9. Distribution, industries, social organization, intellectual con- 
dition, and history of the civilized inhabitants. 

The last, the distribution of man in the social capacity of States 
or nations, constitutes that department of the subject called Political 
Geograpliy, the one which is usually first presented to the young, 
and, in fact, the only one presented to any extent. 

This, it must be conceded, cannot be intelligently studied imtil a 
knowledge has been acquired of the physical conformation, the soil, 
the climate, the resulting vegetable and associated animal life, 
which make the possibility of the presence of civilized States or 
nations in one part of the continent while they are absent from 
another. If the facts concerning their distribution be given the 
pupil before he has any idea of those physical conditions which 
govern it, though he may remember them, they will be of little 
worth to him, because he does not receive them in their proper 
connection, and cannot study them intelligently as the result of 
causes with which he is familiar — whose influence even he can 
perceive if his attention be directed to it — but they are to him 
simply isolated facts to be remembered, awakening no thought and 
stimulating to no further study. • 

We have seen that this topic of political geography belongs 
properly to the analytical phase of the subject. It must, therefore, 
* be very sparingly presented in the perceptive portion. Only the 
most prominent facts, aud such as are most obviously and unmis~ 
takably traceable to the great physical characteristics of the conti- 
nents, can be presented ; and even these must be given only after 
the preceding topics are thoroughly known, so that the pupil can 
himself trace the relation of the one to the other. 

In this study of the continents, accurate physical maps are in- 
dispensable ; and, if possible, they should be entirely free from all 
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lines or colors in licating arbitrary political divisions, as these can 
but mar the distinctness, and break the unity of the all-important 
physical features. 

The child must see only the divisions and limits which Nature 
made, if he is to gain a correct idea of her work. 

The first of the topics enumerated above (Position on the globe) 
the pupil has considered in his examination of the globe, and it needs 
simply to be recalled. In the next three, which constitute the main 
work of this grade, the same general course is pursued as in study- 
ing the globe. That is, the ptipil is to’ discover, by the use of his 
own eyes, what exists, and give correct expression to the facts 
which he discovers. 

One very important addition is, however, to be made. The pupil 
must invariably construct maps of the country he is studying. 
When upon the contour^ his map will show only the outline ; when 
upon the surface, the mountains and other elevations must be added 
in their place ; and when upon the internal waters, these must ap- 
pear. In all these exercises the closest accuracy must be re- 
quired. 

There are several reasons why this drawing should be insisted 
upon. First, it aids, by the closer and more minute observation re- 
quired than is necessary for a simple description, to fix the physical 
features in the memory. Second, it affords a variety of exercises, 
by means of which the attention can, without weariness, be kept on 
these all-important points fer a greater length of time. Third, it 
cultivates a power of representation which will be invaluable to the 
pupil in future study ; aqd lastly, at no after period iu his life can 
he so easily acquire facility in this representation as now, and be 
BO easily interested in the many little details which are necessary to 
accuracy. He takes delight in examining the minute peculiarities 
of contour and relative position ; and what the older pupil would 
neglect as unimportant and wearily stupid, the child of nine years 
considers worthy of the greatest attention and the most prolonged 
effort. 
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STUDY OF THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Suppose that the Coutiuent of North America is to be the suV^ 
ject of study, and that the several points enumerated above • are to 
be treated in such a manner as to secure to the pupil a tliorough 
and accurate knowledge of tfie leading facts in regard to each, 
and at the same time, to give the greatest amount of training 
which they can afford to his powers of mind. 

In order to secure the latter object, we establish for ourselves 
this rule : tht pupil nothing which, by a reasonable effort, he can 

ascertain for himself. We thus at once shut ourselves out from 
that, to the indolent and ignorant teacher, delightful plan of assign- 
ing a lesson in the text-book, and requiring the children to commit 
it to memory and recite it by rote. 

Let us proceed now to ascertain how much of the material 
ordinarily given in text- books on Geography the pupil of average 
intelligence, under the guidance of a skilful teacher, can discover 
for himself by no more than a perfectly reasonable and healthful 
exercise of his powers ; provided always, that the proper instru- 
mentalities, in the form of a globe, and a correct physical map of 
the continent, be given him. 

Position. — The teacher places the globe before the pupil and 
asks him to examine it, and ascertain the position of North America, 
his attention being directed to the following points : 1. The World 
to which it belongs. 2. The Hemisphere in which it is situated. 
3. Its position in regard to the surrounding oceans, and its connec- 
tion with other continents. A little examination will supply the 
needed facts, which the pupil should give in a connected description 
of the position of this continent, something like the following: 
“ North America is the Northern Continent of the New World. 
It lies wholly in the northern Hemisphere, its southern point ex- 
tending nearly to the equator, and its northern far toward the pole. 
It lies between the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean ; has the Arctic 
Ocean on the nortli, and is connected to South America by the 
Isthmus of Panama.” 

• See page 27. 
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Contour. — When the teacher is sure that all have remarked the 
position, and accept the description as a correct one, he sets aside 
the globe, and places before the class Guyot’s Physical Map of the 
Continent, asking them to notice the number and comparative 
lengths of the great coast lines. They find that there are three, 
the western of which is much longer than the others. - He asks 
what ndme we give to a three-sided figure.* What may we say of 
the form of North America, since it resembles a triangle? Which 
is the broadest part of the continent? Which the narrowest? 
Some one is now required to find the most western, the most east- 
ern, and the most southern points. The names of the three extreme 
points. Cape Prince of Wales, Cape Charles, and Punta Mariato, 
are now given. The several ideas gained are now put together by 
the pupil in a connected description. He says : “ North America is 
triangular in form, having its longest side at the west. It is broad- 
est in the northern part, and is very narrow and pointed at the 
south. Its most western point is Cape Prince of Wales, at the 
junction of the Arctic and the Pacific coast ; the most eastern. Cape ' 
Charles, joining the Arctic and the Atlantic coasts ; and the most 
southern is Punta Mariato.” 

The different coasts are now compared in regard to their inden- 
tations and projections. The pupils notice that the long line of the 
Pacific coast is almost unbroken, while the two shorter coasts are 
each broken by an immense Mediterranean extending far into the 
interior of the continent, and by small peninsulas projecting far 
into the ocean. They notice also the proportions of diflerent parts 
of the coast lines. For instance, the part east of Hudson Bay is 
about one-third the entire Arctic coast; Cape Mendocino divides 
the Pacific coast into two nearly equal parts ; the Atlantic coast, 
continued to a junction with the Pacific, is divided by the entrance to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the various projections outside the general 
line of the coast, into nearly equal parts. Thus, one after another, 
all the details of the form are noticed an<l described by the children. 

Now, in order to secure more minute observation, to fix the 

• The children are supposed to know the terms triangle and triangular. 
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attention longer, and thus impress these peculiarities of form more 
clearly and firmly upon the mind, — the pupils are required to draw the 
outline of the continent, and while so doing, to learn the name of 
every important indentation, projection, and island along each 
coast. When this is done, they may gather all the different facts 
noticed, into a correct description of each coast, noticing first, its 
direction ; second, its indentation ; third, its projections ; fourth, its 
islands. Thus : “ The Atlantic coast extends from northeast to 
southwest. It is broken in its southern part by the great Mediter- 
ranean, called the Gulf of Mexico. Its principal smaller indenta- 
tions are the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. Its principal projections are 
Nova Scotia, Cape Cod Peninsula, and Florida.* The most 
prominent capes arc. Cape Sable of Nova Scotia, Cape Cod, Cape 
Hattcras, Cape Sable of Florida, and Cape Catoche. The prin- 
cipal islands ofiT this coast are, Newfoundland, at the entrance to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Prince Edward’s Island, in this Gulf; 
Long Island, southwest of Cape Cod ; the Bahamas, east of Florida ; 
and the West Indies, at the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Besides these connected descriptions of each coast, which are 
given by the children, there may be a third exercise in naming 
and describing the position of all the important points on the map, 
after the tisual mode of map questions. A fourth and very valuable 
exercise is that of sketching rapidly each day, in the presence of the 
class, so much of the map as they have already mastered, requiring 
them to name each object immediately upon its appearance on the 
blackboard. We have thus four different map exercises : First, 
drawing the outline and learning names ; Second, forming connected 
descriptions of each coast ; Third, recitation from ordinary map 
questions ; Fourth, rapidly naming all the important points while 
the map is being sketched. This variety of exercises will enable 
us pleasantly to occupy the children upon the study of the map, 
until all they need to know in regard to the general form and 

• Yucatan, though a peninsala, ia not a prqjecUon beyond the general line of _ 
the ooMt, but forms a part of it. 

2 * 
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contour of North America is indelibly fixed upon the memory ; 
while the constant and minute observations required in the first 
and fourth, and the exercise in the formation of correct descrip- 
tion in the second and third, will have given a very valuable train- 
ing to their powers of perception and expression. 

. 8UKFACE AND INTERNAL WATERS. 

A. General Study of Surface . — ^We have now completed all 
that appertains to the external form or figure of the continent. We 
are next to study its internal conformation, that is, the form and 
arrangement of its parts. 

To prepare for this study, the teacher recalls the terms used in 
speaking of different varieties of surface, asking what difference we 
have noticed between the land surface of the earth and the surface 
of the sea. (The former higher in some parts than in others, — the 
latter uniform.) 

What classes of high lands have we ? “ Mountain ranges and 
tablelands.” What of low land? “ Valleys and plains.” What is 
the difference between a mountain range and a tableland? “A 
mountain range is a narrow ridge or wall of high land extending 
across the country ; while a table land is a broad, extended surface 
of high land.” "What between a valley and a plain ? “A valley 
is a narrow band of low land between higher lands, while a plain is 
a broad extent of low lands.” When these distinctions are made 
perfectly clear by the aid of natural examples familiar to the chil- 
dren, or of good pictures, the teacher explains the manner of indi- 
cating upon the map these different varieties of land surface. 
Thus : “ The low lands, whether they are valleys or plains, are 
colored green. Now’ let some one go to the map and show mo all 
the plains of North America. The table lands, or high plains, 
are colored a uniform light brown like this,” — (pointing to the color 
in the map). “ Now let some one show me all the table-land sur- 
face of North America.” “ The mountain walls are represented by 
a double band of dark browm waving lines like this,— (pointing to 
a mountain range). The higher the mountains are, the darker and 
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wider is the band which represents them ; and in those which are 
very high, so that their tops are sometimes covered with snow 
throughout the year, the middle of the band is left white. The low 
mountains, or ridges of hills, have only very light narrow bands to 
represent them ; while a single slope or step, called a terrace, de- 
scending from the higher part of a plain or a table land to a lower, 
has a single band or shading of the same kind.” After stating how 
each of these objects is represented, the teacher will, as in regard 
to the plains and table lands, call upon the pupils to find mountain 
ranges, high mountains, lower mountains, hills, terraces, the highest 
mountains in the continent, the longest mountain range, etc., until 
perfectly sure that every pupil knows what each of these signs in- 
dicates. 

“ These uniform blue spots on the map represent lakes, these 
black waving lines are rivers ; and these parts of the map, along 
the coast or rivers, which are covered with blue lines, are marshes. 
Now let some one find all the large lakes in North America, an- - 
other the largest river, another a marsh, etc.” 

Thus the pupils are drilled in the alphabet of the map. Now 
commences the work of mastering the internal structure, which is - 
conducted in the same manner as was that of studying the contour — 
by mapping, connected with descriptions formed by the children, and 
the other exercises heretofore indicated. The children should have 
in readiness upon their slates, a blank outline of the continent, one 
being also upon the blackboard with the printed map hanging beside 
it. Some child is now sent to find upon the printed map the longest 
continuous mountain wall, and to describe its position in order that 
the class may know precisely where to draw it. 

Its name being given him, he says : “ The longest mountain 
system of "North America is that of the Rocky Mountains, which , 
extends through the western part of the continent, from the Arctic 
Ocean nearly to the Gulf of Mexico. It is continued southward 
to the Isthmus of Panama by terraces.” A question or two will be 
needed to call attention to the distance of these mountains from the 
Pacific, and their few important changes in direction. Some one 
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may now be required to draw them in their proper place in the out- 
line upon the blackboard, while^ the r^st draw them upon their 
slates. If the work on the blackboard is accepted by the class as 
correct, some one is bidden to find the system next in extent, which 
IS treated in the same manner. We proceed in this manner day by 
day until the pupils have learned the names and position of all the 
important mountain systems, lakes and rivers, in the continent. In 
recitation a blank outline is again upon the blackboard ; but the 
printed map is rolled up, and the pupils are required, without its 
aid, to draw in the proper place and describe the position of each 
of the sevei'al objects called for by the teacher. A perfect recita- 
tion will be the accurate description of the position, and the 
correct drawing, from memory^ upon the blank map, of so mauy 
objects as were, on the previous day, examined upon the printed 
map. By the same variety of exercises which was employed 
in learning the contour, we keep the attention on these all-im- 
portant points, — the arrangement of the surface and the internal 
waters, — until they are perfectly mastered. The minute and con- 
stant observation required in order to the accurate drawing, from 
memory, of all parts of the structure, will have engraved the con- 
tinent in an indelible picture upon the mind of the pupil ; and will 
have given him, in regard to it, a clearness and precision of knowl- 
edge which could have been secured in no other way. 

-B. Distinct Regions forming the Continent . — The various feat- 
ures of the surface of the continent have thus far been regarded 
separately, and studied only in reference to their position and ex- 
tent. The continent has been considered as a single mass, having 
certain peculiarities of surface. Now we look at it in a new point 
of view. We group together, in their natural order, those individ- 
ual features of surface, and thus find that the continent is not a 
single niass, but is a compound individual consisting of distinct 
parts, each of which is not a fragment, but is in itself a lesser 
whole, having a conformation peculiar to itself, and which we must 
eventually study separately. 

Some pupil is asked to find on the map the greatest region 
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of high lands npon it. He says : “ A great highland region fills al* 
the western half of the continent, extending from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Isthmus of Panama.” Another is required to find that 
which is next in extent. He says : ‘‘A smaller highland region 
lies in the eastern part of the continent, extending from Cape 
Charles nearly to the Gulf of Mexico.” Another is called to find 
the greatest region of plains. He indicates several great plains in 
the interior of the continent. The teacher tells him that the bands 
of light brown which cross the interior of the continent are 
but very little higher than the parts colored green. They, com- - 
pared to the great highlands the east and west of them, are also 
lowlands ; and we may, therefore, consider the whole interior of 
the continent as one great plain. Of how many parts, therefore, 
does the continent of North America consist? The pupils at once 
say, “ The continent of North America consists of three parts, — a 
great highland region on the west, a smaller one on the east, and 
a great plain between.” 

We are now to study the continent in its vertical dimensions. 
We no longer consider it as being simply surface, but must regard 
it as a solid — as having height as well as length and breadth. This 
conception of the continent as a solid must be made clear to the 
pupils, for iipon this fact, and the differing elevations of the difier* 
ent portions, depends the entire distribution of the systems of inter- 
nal waters, and many of the climatic conditions, particularly that 
of moisture. 

In order to give this idea, we ^ust turn the attention for a 
moment away from the printed map to some representation which 
shall show vertical dimensions instead of horizontal. In the ab- 
sence of relief maps, recourse must be had to the profiles which are 
placed at the bottom of the map ; and the use of these must be 
prepared for by an explanation something like the following, though 
the teacher’s own ingenuity may devise a better, and may suggest 
many expedients to aid the pupil’s imagination in grasping the 
idea. 

** In looking at the map we see the difierent parts of the conti- 
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nent as we might see them if we could be lifted up into the air, 
and look down upon the whole of it at once. We see bow the differ- 
ent parts are placed together to make the continent ; and we see the 
length and breadth of eaeh, and can compare them in regard to size. 
But the continent has more than length and breadth. It has height 
also, and it is necessary for us to know how the different parts 
compare in regard to height. This we cannot learn by looking 
down on the continent from above, for all parts then appear of the 
same height. We must be able to look against the continent from 
one side, and thus see the broken ^e which we should make in 
travelling across its surface, just as in looking against a mountain 
range we see the broken line which its summit makes against the 
sky. 

“ The surface of the sea forms the smooth, uniformly rounded 
surface of the globe ; and the continents, which rise above the level 
of the sea, break its smooth, evenly curved surface, just as those 
large rough knots or bunches on the rind of an apple break its smooth 
surface. . We might pare all these knots carefully away, and leave 
the apple perfectly smooth and round. In the same way, we may 
suppose that we pare away the continents from the curved surface 
of the globe, leaving it evenly rounded in all parts, just as the sur- 
face of the sea now is. Now, if wo could take one of these conti- 
nents which has been carefully pared off from the globe, just as we 
can take this knot from the apple, and cut down through it from 
top to bottom thus (suiting the action to the word) , and take away 
the one part, we could look against the other part and see how it 
varies in height from side to side, which parts are the highest, and 
how much higher one part is than another. This drawing at the 
bottom of the map (Profile B to B') shows us how the continent of 
North America would appear to us, if we could thus pare it away 
from the globe, at the level of the sea, and divide it along the black 
line, which you see here (pointing to it) crossing the map. 

“ The bottom of this drawing, which is a straight line, is the 
level of the sea, or, as we might call it, the bottom of the continent. 
The npper line of the drawing is the line which the top or sur- 
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face of the continent would make against the sky if we could place 
it before us, and see it as you see this divided knot from the 
apple. In crossing the continent here, from east to west, we would 
be obliged to ascend and descend, as this line does.” The teacher . 
now follows with a pointer the surface Hae of the profile, while 
some pupil follows the line on the map, pointing to each object as 
the teacher speaks of it. The feacher says : “ Here, at the 
Atlantic coast, the land is, as you see, just at the level of the. 
sea. Now as wo go westward', it rises gently higher and higher 
untH we reach the summit of the Appalachian mountain system. 
Each of these little points is one of. the ranges of this system, and 
the hollows between them are the valleys w'hich separate those ranges. 
Beyond these mountains the land descends gently until we reach 
the Mississippi River, where it is again not far above the level of the 
sea. We cross the Mississippi, and at once the land begins to rise 
again, and continues gently to become higher and higher, until we 
reach this terrace* toward the Rocky Mountains. Here, as you see, 
the plain has become a fable land, and is as high as thfe summit of 
the Appalachian Mountains. From this point it rises very rapidly, 
until at the foot of the Rocky Mountains it is twice as high as the 
Appalachian Mountains. Here rises that great wall of the Rocky 
Mountains, which we see is much higher than any other part of the 
profile ; so high, that all this upper part is constantly covered with 
snow. The second range, though much lower, is still very high, 
and so is also the narrow valley between the two. These moun- 
tains, we see, are on the highest part of the great table land. From 
this point it descends very gently toward the west. In crossing it we 
find the Wasatch Mountains, the Humboldt River Mountains, and 
the Blue Mountains, which, although they extend so far above the 
level of the sea, are but little higher than the surface of the table 
land on which they rest. Now we find the great wall of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains which rise from the western border of the 
table land. Beyond this the land descends rapidly to the level of 
the sea, its slope being broken only by the low Coast Mountains. 

* About longitude 100°. 
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“ Thus you see that from the Atlantic the surface of the continent 
ascends gently to the Appalachian Mountains, remains at nearly a 
uniform level across them, then descends to the Mississippi, which is 
not much above the sea level. Now it ascends again to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, remains at nearly the same height to the 
Sierra Nevada, and then descends again to the sea level. 

“ Now of what docs the Continent of North America consist? ” 
“ Of two highland regions with their slopes, — the western very 
large and very high^— the eastern much smaller and lower.” 
“ Where is the great plain which 'we see on the map?” “ That is 
only the lowest part of the long, gentle inner slopes of these high- 
lands, which descend nearly to the level of the sea.” 

We must tell the pupils that this great plain formed by the 
lower part of these two slopes is very diflFerent in some respects 
from their high parts near the mountains ; and that, therefore, we 
shall be obliged by and by to study it separately. For this reason 
we will give it a separate name. They will readily suggest the 
names Pacific Highlands, Atlantic Highlands, and Great Central 
- Plain, as appropriate ones for these regions, on account of their 
several positions. 

The plain may be considered as terminating westward at the 
terrace along the 100th meridian, beyond which line the increase 
in height becomes more rapid and the character of the country be- 
comes entirely different, as we shall see further on. , 

C. Study of individual parts composing the Continent . — The 
study of these regions as separate individuals now commences 
This is conducted by reference to the map for the position and 
comparative extent of each ; and to the profiles for their general 
conformation and comparative heights. A few judicious questions, 
directing attention to these several points, will result in the pupils 
forming a description of the Pacific Highland region something 
like the following : 

“ The Pacific Highlands form the entire western half of the 
continent. They extend from the Arctic Ocean to the Isthmus of 
Panama, and are broadest in the central portion, where they 
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extend from the Pacific to the middle of the continent. This re<non 
consists of a great table land, with the Rocky Mountain system 
resting upon its eastern and highest portion, and the Sierra Nevada 
and Coast system on its western border. Both systems, continued 
on the south by terraces, extend throughout its entire length. The 
ranges are highest in the middle and broadest part of the table 
land, though the highest peaks are in Mexico. The table laud grtid- 
ually increases in height from the Arctic Ocean southward to Mex- 
ico, where it is highest ; then it descends rapidly to the isthmus. 
Throughout its whole extent to Mexico it is nowhere broken by any 
low lands crossing it, but is one great continuous mass, — the roof of 
the continent.” In a similar manner the pupils will readily form 
appropriate descriptions of the other regions. Their attention must 
be called to the remarkable difference in extent and height between 
the two highlands ; and to the fact that while the immense mass of 
the western, stretching from one extremity of ihe continent to the 
other, is entirely unbroken, so that there is- nowhere any natural 
passage from the Pacific to the interior, — the lower eastern highland 
is entirely broken through in its northern part by the great valley 
of the St. Lawrence ; and in its central by that of the Hudson and 
Mohawk. They are led also to remark that this highland, instead 
of extending southward to the extremity of the continent, as does 
the western, is cut off midway in its course by that great depres- 
sion through which the waters of the ocean penetrate into the heart 
of the continent. Thus by the intelligent use of their own eyes the 
pupils have learned from the map, with ease and pleasure, what, if 
placed in their hands to be learned from a book, would have been 
entirely uninteresting and unintelligible to them, and would have 
been acquired with the greatest difficulty. How many teachers 
have groaned in spirit over the difficulty of getting the children to 
learn and remember even the simple descriptions of the surface of 
North America which are usually given in common school geogra- 
phies ! Here all the leading facts contained in such descriptions 
have become known to them; they have formed t'ie descriptions 
themselves ; and a few minutes’ study in any book where these 
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facts are gathered in a proper order, with the few additional details 
which are of importance,. will be all that is needed to secure an 
admirable recitation — admirable in the readiness and pleasure with 
which it will be conducted by the pupils ; and still more admirable in 
the fact that they are giving expression to their own ideas, the results 
of their own thought and research, instead of simply repeating, 
parrotdike, the words of another mechanically committed to mem- 
ory, soon to be forgotten, and entirely useless to them. 

D. Distribution of Internal Waters. — In examining the distribu- 
tion of the internal waters, while we guide the pupil in grouping 
the individual rivers and lakes into systems distinct one from 
another, we at the same time begin the exercise of his reasoning 
power in considering the cause of such a distribution of waters as he 
finds to exist. Here the greatest caution is needed ; for in the first 
place, the child is capable of only tbe very simplest processes of 
reasoning, such as might almost be considered as rather the associor 
tion of related facts, than the tracing of the influence of one upon 
the other as cause and eflect. Second, we must guard against form- 
ing habits of illogical reasoning, or of reasoning from questionable 
data. We most, therefore, confine ourselves to the presentation of 
the simplest and most evident relations between the arrangements 
of surface and the distribution of the internal waters, such relations 
as no child of average intelligence can fail to seize ; and we must 
be sure that the data on which the reasoning proceeds is frue, es- 
tablished beyond the shadow of doubt ; and that the relation we 
would lead him to discern is not simply a coincidence, but is un- 
questionably one of cause and effect. Whatever pet theories in 
regard to these matters we may have, unless they stand on this 
sure foundation of unquestioned and unquestionable truth, they must 
be kept out of our work here ; for if the premises be faulty, or the 
relation sought to be traced only an imaginary one, the conclusions 
to be derived therefrom must inevitably be false, and very injurious 
to the pupil, since being received as truth, they prevent any further 
investigation of the subject on his part, and effectually bar his 
mind against the entrance of the truth if presented by others. For< 
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instance, the teacher who, in the study of the globe, directs the 
pupil’s attention to the parallelism of the Atlantic coast, and leads 
him thence to the conclusion that the two worlds were once united 
and have been rent asunder, leaving this chasm between them, is 
guilty of a great wrong and injustice to the pupil. He has given 
him, instead of the truth, a falseliood, which, having arrived at it by 
what he believes to be a reasonable conclusion, ho will hold, as he 
would hold the truth, with all the tenacity of conviction ; and his 
ever arriving at the true solution of the question is a very doubtful 
matter. The judicious teacher will direct his attention to this 
parallelism as an interesting fact to be noticed and remembered, 
but will go no further. The cause of it (for it is not an accident) 
is entirely beyond his reach, and can only become accessible to 
him when, in his matured power, he shall be able to study the laws 
which operated to give the earth’s surface its present conformation. 

We proceed, then, with the distribution of the internal waters, 
and their arrangement into natural systems. A conversation like 
the following, between teacher and pupils, will lead to the tracing 
of these systems : “ What and where is the largest river of North 
America?” “The Mississippi. Its source is in the height of 
land in the middle of the Great Central Plain, and it flows directly 
south into the Gulf of Mexico.” “ Where do all its greatest tribu- 
taries rise ? ” “ Those from the west, in the Rocky Mountains ; and 

those from the east, in the Appalachian system.” “ What did we 
learn about that part of the great plain along which the Mississippi 
flows?” “ It is the lowest part of the plain, where the two slopes 
which form it meet.” “ In what direction do the tributaries from 
the Rocky Mountains flow ? ” “ They flow eastward ; those 

from the Appalachians, westward.” “ Why do not those from the 
Rocky Mountains continue to flow eastward, and those from the 
Appalachians to flow westward, instead of all uniting along this 
particular line to form the Mississippi ? ” “ Each set flowed in 

their own directibn until they reached the bottom of the slope down 
which they had started. Neither could go beyond the place in 
which the Mississippi is forme 1, because, in that case, they must 
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flow up htU. They must either stop there, or turn and flow to- 
gether along the bottom of their slopes.” “ Wliy did they not turn 
northward instead of southward ? ” “ Because the middle part of 

the great plain is higher than the southern part, and the waters 
must always flow down the slope of land instead of up.” The 
pupils thus are led to see that with the present form of that portion 
of the continent any other arrangement of its waters is impossible. 
The Mississippi occupies the place it does, not because “ it happens 
to be there,” but because it cannot be anywhere else while the con- 
tinent continues in its present conformation. Let some one indi- 
cate the entire region which sends its waters to the Mississippi. 
We now give the name river basin to this region, and river system 
to all its lakes aud rivers taken together. Proceeding in the same 
manner, we distinguish the other three great river basins and sys- 
tems in the Central Plain — the St. Lawrence, the Hudson Bay, and 
the Mackenzie systems. We notice the fact that all these waters, 
coming principally from the Rocky- Mountains, find their way 
eventually to the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. 

We now seek the sources of the Pacific rivers. The chil- 
dren notice that all the greater streams also flow from the Rocky 
Mountains. • Direct their attention to Union Peak, where, sepa- 
rated only by the breadth of the mountain, are, on one side, the 
sources of the Missouri ; and, on the other, those of the Columbia 
and Colorado. One goes away thousands of miles eastward to the 
Atlantic, the others westward into the Pacific. Follow the moon- ~ 
tain-range northward to Mount Brown, and we still find the same 
division of the waters. All the sources on^the east slope send their 
waters eastward to the Atlantic and Arctic, while those on the 
west slope go westward to the Pacific. Can any one think why 
this should be so? A simple allusion to the two sloping parts of 
a roof, with the dividing ridge between them, will give the pupils 
the idea. This is the dividing ridge of the continent, the line of 
highest land, from which its two great slopes go away to the oceans 
bordering it ; the longer to the Atlantic, the shorter to the Pacific. 
The Atlantic highland, as appears so distinctly upon the profile, is 
only a little swell, breaking this long slope. 
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The children -will now comprehend why-we have those mighty 
rivers going from the country at the foot of the Rocky Mountains 
far away to the eastern ocean, thus giving access from the Atlantic 
to the whole great interior of the continent. Let them for a mo- 
ment suppose that the Pacific .and the Atlantic highlands have 
changed places, so that this great water-shed takes the place of the 
Appalachian Mountains, and^judge what must be the result on the 
distribution of the waters of the continent. All the great streams 
must go to the Pacific, and the Atlantic would receive none greater 
than those which have their source in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. 

, They will thus have taken their first step toward the future re- 
alization of the great fact, that the structure of this continent is in 
no voise an accident, but that it was made as it is by the Creator 
for a special purpose. When would Christian civilization have 
possessed this entire continent as it now does, if, in addition to the 
hostility of the indigenous race, it had been shut out fi*om the fer- 
tile interior by the almost impassable barrier of the Rocky Moun- 
tains with the desert wastes on each side of them? 

Climate. — We have now finished the consideration of those 
topics which belong especially to the perceptive phase of the 
- subject, and which must always constitute the main-work of pupils 
at this stage of their development. The remaining topics are added 
only in their most general facts, in order to give the pupil correct 
habits of regarding them, and thus prepare him for their extended 
and minute study in the succeeding grades ; and also to give a sim- 
ple exercise to the powers of mind most to be employed in that 
study, — the reasoning powers, which are now coming into action. 

In order to introduce this topic, there must be a preparatory 
conversational exercise, in which the pupil becomes acquainted 
with the ideas expressed by the term climate, and the terms con- 
nected with it ; as, a temperate climate, a moist climate, etc. ; and 
with the fact that watpr is changed to vapor on being warmed ; 
that the vapor returns to water on being cooled ; that the ocean is 
the great source of the moisture spread over the lands ; and that 
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this moisture is carried from place to place by the winds. All 
these points can be made perfectly clear to him bj means of illus- 
trations drawn from simple phenomena of which he is every day a 
witness. The reasoning processes performed in the investigation of 
this point are a little more difficult to the pupil than in the pre- 
ceding, because the premises from which they proceed are of a less 
tangible character, and cannot be so easily presented to his percep- 
tion. Still, as we are aware, they can only be of the simplest 
character. It would, of course, be utterly impossible for the child 
of ten years to go through all the processes of reasoning by which 
we arrive at a knowledge of the causes of the climatic conditions 
peculiar to different parts of North Amw-ica. Nor is this at all 
necessary, either . to give an intelligent and lasting knowledge of 
such of those conditions as are important for him to know, or to 
afford his reasoning power a just amount of exercise. Every ex- 
tended course of reasoning involves many successive conclusions, 
which in their turn become the data from which we proceed to 
draw other conclusions. Ascending the chain in search of causes, 
we inevitably arrive at some data beyond which, even in our high- 
est development, we have no power to go — some fact or condition 
to ■ which we can assign no cause, other than the will of God 
that it should exist, and which must therefore be accepted dS the 
starting point for all our reasom'ng. Descending in search of re- 
sults, the same inevitable limit finally meets us. The ultimate^ 
either in cause or consequence, is unattainable to human reason. 
The child may do with his limited power precisely what we can 
do with ‘our greater power. He may begin from the most remote 
cause attainable by his powers of reasoning, and proceed to the 
most distant result they are capable of reaching, and derive the 
same benefit and satisfaction from his limited exercise which we 
derive from our more extended one. We may give him any one 
of the successive results attained in our process of reasoning, to bo 
the beginning of Ids, provided only that he is capable of taking with 
ease the next step in advance. 

For instance, we cannot make the child comprehend the causes 
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of a regular diminution of heat from the equator toward the poles ; 
neither can he comprehend the cause of the existence, in the tropi- 
cal regions, of the invariable trade-winds, nor the prevalence, in 
the extra tropical, of the return trades. For the present, he must 
content himself with the knowledge that these things exist ; but if 
he is able readily to trace, by the exercise of his reasoning powers, 
even but one of the effects produced by the existence of these things 
(and he can trace more than one), it is his right to be permitted 
and aided to do so, instead of being obliged to accept and remember 
them, on the authority of others, without the aid of his own intelli- 
gence. Suppose it is required that the pupil shall learn a descrip- 
tion of the climate, vegetation, and animal life of the continent, 
such as is usually given in common school geographies, of which the 
following is a brief summary : 

The main body of the Continent of North Ameriea, that lying between Hud- 
son's Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, has a temperate climate, with long winters in 
the north and long summers in the south. 

The email northern part of the continent is exceedingly cold, almost a con- 
stant winter ; while the south is exceedingly warm, a constant summer through- 
out the year. * 

The different portions of the great temperate region differ remarkably in re- 
gard to moisture. The Central Plain and the Atlantic highlands have, in general, 
abundant rains throughout the year ; while, on the Pacific highland, rain rarely 
falls except upon the mountains. The narrow coast region west of the Sierra 
Nevada also has abundant rains. The climate is in general remarkably healthful. 

The tropical regions in the south have daily violent rains during ono-half tlte 
year, which is ;tlierefore called the v>et, season. The remunder of the year is al- 
most destitute of rain, and is called the dry season. The climate is in general 
very unhealthful, except in the highlands of the interior, where the air is cooler 
and drier. 

* “ The regions bordering the Arctic Ocean are among the most dreary on the 
face of the earth. The shores are covered with eternal snows, and the entire 
surface of the sea with large fields and huge masses of floating ice. There is 
scarcely any vegetation in the north capable of supporting the existence of man. 
Ah abundance of mosses, lichens, berries, willows, and shrubs grow, upon wliich 
birds and land animals subsist. These froaen regions, though thinly peopled, 

* The portions quoted are from one of the best Common School Geographies 
now in use. 
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aboand with aiumal life both upon land and in the sea. The lakes abound with 
fish, and myriads of waterfowl hover upon the coast. The principal amphibious 
animals are the seal and walrus. The white bear inhabits the northern .coasts, 
reindeer are numerous, and immense numbers of the smaller fur-bearing animals 
are yearly taken by trappers. 

“ The temperate region differs greatly in different parts in regard to vegetation 
and animals. The region between the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains is 
generall} barren. Most of the country west of the Sierra Nevada is exceedingly 
fertile, and capable of supporting a dense population. The Coast range of moun- 
tains is covered with vegetation to its summit. ' A desert plateau extends along 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, stretching eastward to a distance of two hun- 
dred or four hundred miles. 

“ The soil of the central plain b generally very rich. Most of the States of 
Wisconsin and. Illinois, and much of the country west of the Mississippi River, 
consist of prairie land. The prairies are not, however, entirely destitute of tim- 
ber, but are well wooded near the banks of the streams. The land is fertile and 
yields a natural growth of heavy grass. The St. Lawrence Basin is a well-wooded, 
fertile regioa The Alleghany Mountains arc coveted with vegetation to their 
Bommits. The various grains are rabed in all parts of the country. The potato 
succeeds best in the Northern States. Its place b supplied in the South by the sweet 
potato. Hemp and flax thrive in the middle districts,” and “ tobacco is piinci- 
pally rabed in the middle sections. Most of the cotton used by mankind b 
raised in the Southern States. Rice grows abundantly in the South in marshy 
tracts along the coast. In the extreme South, sugar b one of the most import- 
ant productions, and oranges are easily raised.” 

At the discovery of the country the whole region east of the Mississippi was 
covered with dense forests, in which were found multitudes of deers, bears, 
wolves, wild cats, and other animals. On the prairies of the Mississippi were 
great herds of bisous. These animals have now nearly disappeared, having been 
driven away by the settlement of the country. 

The grbzly bear, panther, and other wild animals are very numerous in the few 
foresb of the Pacific highlands. The tropical regions of the South have in gen- 
eral a most abundant and luxuriant vegetation. Instead of the pine, oak, maple, 
and walnut, the forests are filled with the palm, mahogany, and rosewood, and a 
great variety of other trees that grow only in warm countries. The rivers and 
marshes are filled with alligators, turtle.?, and other reptiles, and the air swarms 
with a multitude of insects of every variety, some of them very dangerous. On 
the table lands of Mexico the forests and animals are like those of the tempo 
ate and the cold regions of the continent. 

Ordinary pupils would require a vast amount of study to com- 
mit this to memory, and make a good recitation upon it ; and in 
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the majority of cases if, after a week had passed, one were to he 
examined upon it without the opportunity to study it anew, he 
would not be able to give even a tolerable description of any one 
of these different portions of the continent. The moist regions and 
the dry, the barren regions and the fioiitful, would be mingled 
together in his mind in hopeless confusion. Now there is hardly 
one of the foregoing catalogue of facts, except the tro|>ical rains, 
and theWumeration of particular kinds of plants and animals found 
in any given region, which he cannot perfectly well ascertain for him- 
self by a very simple process of thought (it can hardly be called rea- 
soning), having as a starting point the structure of the continent^ which 
he knows thoroughly, and these two fundamental facts — the de- 
creasing temperature from the equator toward the poles, and the 
prevalence in the temperate portion of the continent of southwest 
winds. Many steps of the investigation will be only the presenta- 
tion of an analogy to some sim[)le phenomenon with which every 
child is perfectly familiar. When this investigation is finished, he 
will have all those important facts grouped together in the order of 
their dependence ; and so identified with the structure of the conti-. 
nent that it will be impossible for him to forget or to confuse them, 
without obliterating the map from his memory, which, after having 
studied it in the manner indicated, can never he done^ any more 
than you can strike out from his recollection the image of the house 
dog or the cat with which he daily plays. 

The most fundamental of climatic conditions is that of tempera- 
ture, and this is therefore to be first ascertained. For this the 
pupil needs only to examine the globe, bearing in mind that the 
warmest parts of the earth are those about the equator, the coldest 
parts about the poles, while the regions midway are temperate. 

We now study the temperate portion of the continent in refer- 
ence to moisture. We recall the ideas previously presented, that the 
ocean is the great source of the moisture distributed over the land ; 
that the winds are the carriers of this moisture ; that as vapor rises 
more abundantly from warm than from cold water, the winds that 
blow upon a country from warm oceans will be the ones to briqg it 
3 - ■ 
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most moisture. The teacher, placing the map before the pupils 
asks which are the warmest waters bordering the main body of the 
continent, and in what direction they are from it. “ The Gulf on the 
south, and the Pacific on the southwest.” “ What winds, then, will 
bring moist moisture to this part of the continent?” “ Those from 
the sonth and southwest.” He now tells them of the south and south- 
west winds constantly blowing across this part of the continent 
from the Gulf and the warm part of the Pacific ; and asks some 
“one to show the part of the continent over which the Gulf winds 
would sweep. (A line drawn from the western shore of the Gulf 
directly north, would cut oflT to the east all that part of the conti- 
nent which is reached by the south winds ; while a line fi'om the 
same- point parallel with the Atlantic coast, gives the sweep of the 
southwest winds.) “ Since those winds carry such quantities ^of 
vapor from the warm waters of the Gulf, what may we judge to be 
the case in regard to the amount of moisture falling on this eastern 
part of the continent ? ” “ There will probably be a great abim- 

dance of moisture in all parts of the year.” He now tells the 
pupils of the great 'amount of moisture which this region receives, 
and of the fact that, though the Atlantic furnishes a small portion, 
it is nearly all derived from the Gulf. 

He now directs their attention to the western half of the tem- 
perate region (the part lying in the United States), which is beyond 
the reach of the Gulf winds. “ Whence are these Pacific high- 
lands to obtain moisture?” “ From the Pacific Ocean.” “ What 
forms the western border of the Pacific highlands ? ” (referring to 
profile). “ The high mountain wall of the Sierra Nevada.” “What 
do you remember about these mountains ? ” “ They are so high that 
their tops are constantly covered with snow and ice.” “ If that is 
the case, then all this upper portion must be very cold. Has any 
one ever seen a cold plate placed where the steam from warm water 
could strike it ? ” Many have seen this. “What happens to the 
plate ? ” “ It becomes' covered with drops of water,” “ Where 
does the water come from ? ” “ The steam changes to water when 
it is cooled by the plate.” “ Now these warm winds, full of vapor 
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firom the the Pacific, come sweeping over the continent. Thej find 
in their pathway the high cold wall of the Sierra Nevada, which 
they must climb and cross. What will happen to the vapor when 
it comes near this cold wall ? ” “ Much of it will be changed to 

water, and fall in rain, and the wind will go over the mountains 
without it.” “ What difierence between the wind after it has 
crossed the mountains, and before it reached them?” “It was 
warm and moist, now it is much colder and drier.” “ When this 
wind from the mountains is crossing the table lands, which are 
lower and warmer than they, will it become warmer or cooler ? ** 
Warmer.” “ If, then, the table lands warm the wind instead of 
cooling it, can the wind give them rain ? ” “ It cannot, because 

. the vapor must be cooled before it will fall in rain.” “ When this 
wind which has become warm in crossing the table land, reaches 
the Rocky Mountains^ which are even higher and colder than 
the Sierra Nevada, what will happen?” “It will be cooled 
again, and the moisture which the Sierra Nevada left remaining in 
it, will fall in rain on the Rocky Mountains.” “ What will be the 
condition in regard to moisture of the table land at the east of the 
Rocky Mountains ? ” “ That also will be without rain, for the 

ocean wind has become perfectly diy, and we shall find no more 
rain until we reach the country swept by the Gulf winds.” The 
teacher tells the pupils now that their conclusions are very correct ; 
that the coast regions west of the mountain border of the table 
land have abundant rains, but that the whole great highland region 
in this portion of the continent has very little rain except among 

the mountains. ' 

% 

Veobtatiok Ain> Anihais. — The teacher now appeals to the 
pupil’s experience in gardening, and elicits the facts that plants can* 
not grow without both warmth and moisture. He then says : “ We 
find that this great temperate region of the continent, though 
much alike in its different parts, in regard to warmth, is very uo- 
like in regard to moisture. The eastern half has everywhere a 
great abundance of rain, while the western half, ex<»pt on the Pa> 
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dfic coast and among the mountains, is almost destitute of rain. 
“ What difference may we expect to find in these two regions in 
regard to plants?” “We may expect an abundant vegetation in all 
parts of the eastern ; while, in the western, there will be very little 
vegetation except upon the mountains, and beyond the Sierra Ne- 
vada.” Their conclusion in this respect will now be confirmed by 
a description of the luxuriant forests that covered the entire East on 
the discovery of the country ; the wealth of vegetation of the Pa- 
cific coast regions, and the almost complete absence of it on the great 
interior table lands, except in the region of the mountains. Be- 
calling the fact that the East owes its moisture to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, ask them to suppose that there “ bad not happened to be ” a 
great arm of the sea thrust thus into the heart of the continent, and 
imagine the results upon that, the' richest and most fruitful part of 
America. They will thus have made another step towards the 
comprehension of the fact that there is a purpose in the strncture 
of the continent. 

A similar plan will lead to ^n understanding of the absence of 
vegetation in the cold region, and the great wealth of it in the Tropi- 
cal portion of the continent. Alter this the distribution of animals is 
perfectly comprehensible, not at all as a consequence of tbe vege- 
table life, but simply as in association with it. Where there is 
abundant sustenance for animal lile, we may naturally expect to 
find animals numerous, and vice versd. 

Tbe pupils now have a correct, thorough, and intelligent knowl- 
edge of all that appertains to the general physical conditions of 
the continent. ^ They are, therefore, prepared to gain easily and 
with pleasure, a thorough and intelligent knowledge of all that 
belongs to the general social condition and industries of its inhabi- 
tants. Without this preparation the latter would have been wholly 
unintelligible to them, would have been learned with difficulty, and 
quickly forgotten. 

We have seen how almost entirely this study of the continent is 
confined to the examination of tbe map, and we thus see how abso- 
lutely indispensable is a correct physical map. Having this, tbe 
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particalar text-book which the pupil may use is of little couse- 
quence, for the map is the subject of study, and the principal use 
of the book is to give him a convenient summary of what he has 
already read upon the map. Of course, that book which repro- 
duces most pearly in a concise manner what is figured upon the 
map, with a few of the most important additional details, is the 
most desirable one. Still, as we must acknowledge, the pupil may, 
under the guidance of a judicious teacher, dispense with any other 
book than that which he could make for himself by writing out 
each day what he has read upon the njap, and adding to it such 
details as any intelligent teacher would give in connection with it. 

States and Nations. — We enter now on an entirely different 
, field of study. Heretofore we have been studying the continent as 
it came perfected from the hand of the Creator. Now we study it 
as occupied by, and under the control of man, for whose abode it 
was constructed. 

In studying the eighth point, the races which inhabit the conti- 
nent, the pupil has nothing to do but to remember what is told 
him. He has no means nf ascertaining for himself any thing about 
them. But in this last point, the people in their social capacity of 
states and nations, he can again do very much by the proper exer- 
cise of his own powers of mind. 

l^paratory to this, there must be a series of conversational exei^ 
cises in which the pupil’s own nature is brought to his conscious- 
ness. He finds himself to have a threefold existence, body, mind, 
and soul, each having wants peculiar to itself — ^the body of food, 
clothing, and shelter — the mind of guidance and instruction in ^ 
truths attainable by the intelligence of man — and the soul of in- 
struction in regard to its origin, duties, and destiny. 

He learns of the classification of mankind as civilized or 
savage, according to the degree to which these wants are realized, 
and the manner in which, and extent to which, they are supplied. 
Finally, he learns of the great resources of civilized nations in 
providing means for the supply of these wants — agriculture and 
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grazing, lumbering, mining, manufacturing, and commerce ; — which 
of these are most feasible in any given physical conditions which a 
country may possess ; — and which are the most desirable locations 
for any particular occupation, as manufacturing or commerce, and 
which require the assemblage of large conununities in limited areas, - 
and thus give rise to towns and cities. 

Now the pupil is ready to return to the map. The territory 
occupied by any nation in a continent being defined, by tracing 
its boundaries upon the physical map, he, knowing all the general 
physical conditions of that country, knows at once what are the re* 
sources of the people inhabiting it ; what it is capable of being in 
the hands of an intelligent and industrious community. He knows 
where are the best facilities for agriculture — where pasturage would 
be more practicable — where are the regions of forests and mines-— 
where are the best locations for manufacturing and commerce ; 
and, hence, where he may expect to find thriving towns. In look- 
ing at the physical map, therefore, he sees, in imagination, a busy 
people carrying on in every psut of the country the appropriate 
avocations. If he finds that these resources are not improved as 
they are capable of being, be argues a limited population or an 
imperfect civilization. 

If, on the contrary, he toms to his text-book and reads, in 
reference to the United States, of the concentration of almost the 
entire population in the eastern half of the country, — the great man- 
ufacturing, mining, and commercial enterprise of the Northeast — 
the devotion of the mass of people to agriculture in the South and 
the Central Plain — ^the exclusive mining in the Western highlands— 
the commercial importance of New York, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, and Chicago — ^he finds nothing that is strange, uninteresting, 
or difficult to remember. He understands it all, for he possesses 
the one only key which unlocks the mystery of the topography and 
resources of states and nations, that is the physical conformation and 
€ondUion of the country they occupy. 

The history of their growth as a nation is also made intelligible 
by the same means. No one who has attentively studied the history 
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of the earl^ settlement of North America, and the growth of onr 
conntrj to its present dimensions, can have failed to remark- the 
important influence which the peculiar conformation of the con- 
tinent has had upon it. 

The Spaniards, attracted by the mineral wealth of the moun- 
tains, established themselves in Central America and Mexico, and 
eventually appropriated Florida. The French, obtaining possession 
of the mouths of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, these great 
arteries of the continent, claimed the entire interior accessible by 
them. Thus every part of the continent accessible to Europe, ex 
cept the narrow band east of the Appalachian Mountains, was al- 
ready appropriated when the English Puritans, impelled not by love 
of gain or desire for territory, but driven “ for conscience’ sake ” 
to abandon their country, sought a home among its rugged hills. 
Accessions to their numbers constantly arrived, and they spread 
themselves, imdisputed except by the indigenous race, until they 
occupied the entire band east of the mountains. Now they began 
to extend themselves westward across this barrier, by means of 
the natural passage opened through the valley of the Hudson and 
Mohawk. The moment that stop was taken, they encountered a 
stronger foe. The French claimed the interior, and the French 
and Indian War was only a mode of solving the great question — 
were the English to be permitted to pass this natural barrier? 
That question settled in their favor, a grand future opened before 
the English colonies. They saw themselves already the possessors 
of this great continent ; and feeling the control which the home 
government exercised over them, an obstacle to their advancement 
in the path marked out for them by Providence, they resolved to 
rid themselves of it, and this resolution was followed by another 
struggle, and the solving of another question. The possessor of 
this goodly heritage was not to be one of the old monarchies of 
Europe. 

Now an unimpeded progress began across the great interioi 
plains. Possessing themselves, by purchase and treaty, of these 
lands as fast as they were able to occupy them, the new nation sooa 
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reached the second great barrier, the Rocky Mountains. Here an* 
other foe met them. The Spaniards, intrenched in the rich mining 
country beyond, disputed their passage. Another war solved an- 
other question. The “ westward march of empire” should find no 
limit hut the sea. 

Thus we see how intimately every important matter connected 
with the nations which occupy a country, is blended with its physical 
conformation ; and thus we see, as before stated, the necessity of a 
thorough knowledge of the latter, in order to pursue the intelligent 
study of the former. 

When the general course he*e indicated has been pursued in 
each of the six continents, and a general view is had of the confor- 
mation of the oceans, the main work of the perceptive coarse, is 
done. The pupil is now thor lighly prepared to enter upon the 
analytic course, in which he is no longer confined mainly to the 
study of general forms, but the detailed modifications of these forms 
are carefully considered. A great store of facts is acquired in re- 
gard to the life of the vegetation, animals, man, and nations asso- 
ciated with them, and the pupil is constantly employing his reason- 
ing powers in tracing the relation of these facts to the physical con- 
ditions with which they are associated. 

We are aware that the ideas here advanced are diametrically 
opposed to the generally received notions in regard to the proper 
presentation of this subject to the young ; and that if acted upon, 
they must produce an entire revolution in our methods of teaching 
Greography. 

We trust it has been made evident to the reader that, if we are 
to proceed on philosophic principles, the old plan of giving the pupil 
long lists of names, and collections of facts in regard to political 
geogiaphy, as his first work in this subject, must be set aside ; and 
be must, in the outset, be introduced to the globe in its physical 
conformation and conditions. 

Years of experience have convinced the writer that if the gen- 
eral plan here indicated be pursued, we shall no longer hear the 
complaint, so often made by teachers, that the children do not learn 
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their geography lessoos ; are not interested in them, and do not 
remember them. 

The text^book so often disliked and neglected by the pupil, 
will become (if properly arranged) but the summary of his own 
thoughts, a conyenient memorandum of facts and relations, most 

which he has himself discovered, to which he will always tom 
with interest and pleasure. The few details given in regard to 
such points as are beyond the range of his investigation, in their 
relation to such points as he has investigated, will confirm the 
justness of his own conclusions, and will therefore be perused with 
never-wearying delight. 


Non. — ^The general principles here discussed, and the plan presented for the 
treatment of the subject of Geography with the young, are those exemplified in 
the first two books of “ Guyot’s Geographical Series.” The “ Primary ” book is 
intended to cover the ground indicated as a preparatory «OHr«<, while the “ Com- 
mon School Geography ” is the pupil’s manual in the perceptive course proper, 
the “ Study of the Globe and Maps” It is a memorandum of facts to be learned 
by this study, with such additional details and exercises as are important to the 
pupil of twelve or thirteen years, the age at which this course is supposed to lie 
completed. 
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A KEY 

VOB THS 

USE OF GUYOT’S WALL ATLAS. 


PART I. 

TBB USE OF A MAP TEACHINO OBOOBAFHT. 

L — Necessity of Maps as a meatis of Oeographical Study. 

Though we are fiir from the time in which many attempted to 
teach geography without the aid of maps, it still may be said that 
not sufficient use is made of them. Rather should wo perhaps say, 
the use which is made of them is not the proper one — not that which 
is indispensable to successful teaching. 

The principal geographical element is the relative situation of 
physical objects, and of countries, cities, &c. Nothing can adequate* 
ly convey this to the mind of the young except the sight of the 
objects themselves, placed in their true position. 

The study of any natural object, as a flower, or an animal, can- 
not be rightly conducted unless the object itself is presented, exam- 
ined, and analyzed, until its form is so impressed upon the mind of 
the pupil as to remain at all times present to his imagination. 

The study of the earth, as a physical object, would require a 
similar method ; but the earth is too lai^e an object to be taken 
hold of in this manner. The keenest eye, from the summit of the 
highest mountain upon the globe, can perceive but a very small por- 
tion of its surface ; and cannot at all ascertain its form. Supposing 
even that the beholder could be raised much higher still, so that bis 
view should embrace one hemisphere, yet would other remain 
• 3 * ’ 
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nnsecn by bim. Nor would the portion of the globe thus seen have 
sufficient distinctness to convey any adequate idea of the true nature 
of its surface. 

We must, therefore, resort to other means in the study of the 
earth. A representation of the globe on a smaller scale, more adapt- 
ed to our powers of vision, is the only possible means of supplying 
this need. The artificial globe, presenting the great outlines of the con- 
tinents, oceans, streams, and mountains, in their true relative situation, 
must become the object of study instead of the real globe. But a 
globe, even if it be of considerable size, will scarcely allow sufficient 
details for the purposes of geographical teaching. Besides this, the 
globe presents to the eye only one-half of the earth’s surface at a 
time, which prevents a general study of the relative sizes and situa- 
tions of the continents, and the’ comparison of their forms. The si- 
multaneous view of all the continents, which is necessary to the study 
of their relations to each other and to the oceans, is a desideratum 
which the globe cannot afford. 

We are obliged, therefore, to resort to simple map representa- 
tions, upon flat surfaces, with the unavoidable difficulty and incon- 
venience of that distortion which results from this representation 
of a curved surface upon a flat surface. 

To study a physical map of the globe and of each continent, each 
having in itself all of the most prominent and characteristic features 
of every land, must and should b& the first, nay, nearly the sole object 
of elementary teaching in geography. Says the great reformer of 
geographical study, Carl Ritter : “ Let the pupil have a box before 
you, require him to put any thing into it ; then what you give him 
will be permanently retained.” Such a box is a good fundamental 
physical map of the globe and of each country. Having this fixed in 
his mind, let the pupil read books of travel or of history, descriptions 
of people, or of plants or animals, and he will at once locate every geo- 
graphical detail in its proper place, and will surely remember what 
he reads all the better; while at the same time he is constantly per- 
fecting the image in his own mind of the real nature of the continent, 
of the country he reads about, as it actually is. Without this fonnda- 
* tion, it is idle to begin to study geography ; for no one of those 
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acts which geography, civil and physical, undertakes to teach, will 
be in its proper place, and consequently it can neither be under 
stood nor remembered. 

II. — The requisites of a School Map. 

It is a great error, productive of much mischief, to suppose that 
almost any map, however rongh and incorrect, is good enough for 
the beginner, and for the walls of the schoolroom. From the nature 
of the mind, the first impressions received, especially in childhood, 
are the most lasting. The image of the first map which the child 
has seen and studied, is likely to remain in his mind and accompany 
him through life. If this first image is incorrect, instead of being a 
help, it is a serious drawback in all his subsequent studies. The 
school map is the foundation of his geographical knowledge, and 
1 should be true, solid, and correct, if the superstructure is to be so. 

The essential qualities of a good school map, we conceive to be 
the following : 

First. — It should bk correct ; however few are the geographical 
features that it admits, they should be true to nature, and should 
give the most reliable representation that can be obtained of the por- 
tion of the globe which the map is designed to illustrate. 

Second. — Clearness and simplicity are important requisites. 
“ Only the maps which look empty are well rememheredf says Hum- 
boldt Only such features of the coasts, mountains, rivers, cities, 
&c., as are to be remembered as fundamental and characteristic, are 
to be admitted ; and those less important, which would complicate 
and obscure the map, should be omitted. Such a selection is not 
easy, since it requires the science and judgment of a master of the 
subject, as well as the experience of a reflecting teacher. 

Third. — ^The pre-eminent importance of the physical feat- 
ures, that is, of the permanent groundwork of nature, oyer the statisti- 
cal details of cities, states, boundaries, &c., or the transient work of 
man, should be recognized, and regulate and govern the mode of rep- 
resentation. The most salient outlines of the verticid confignration, 
therefore, or of the surface relief — the peculiar and varied forms of 
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which BO strikingly distinguish each of the great continents from all 
the others — should be carefully but boldly expressed by a suitable 
method of drawing, and by numerous profiles. For it must be re- 
membered that the very nature of a country, its climatic divisions, 
its drainage and river systems, its productions and economic value, 
the civil and political conditions of its inhabitants, are most intimately 
connected with those forms of elevation and depression which con- 
stitute its lowlands, plateaus, and mountainous regions. To neglect 
this all-important element, is to deprive the map of its chief useful- 
ness ; and yet it is well known that the school maps now in use are 
most deficient in this respect. 

Fourth . — Harmokt, or the expression of the true relative pro- 
portions of parts as found in nature, is another essential quality. The 
prominence or subordination of each physical feature in the map 
should conform to its prominence or subordination in nature. The 
Appalachian system in North America with its crests of 3,000 feet, 
and its highest peaks of 6,000 feet, should not appear as prominent 
as the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, with their broad 
base of 6,000 feet of elevation, and their summits of 12,000 to 15,000 
feet. Nor should the third-rank table-land and mountains of Brazil, 
of 2,500 and 7,000 feet altitude, appear to rival in importance the 
- lofty plateaus of the Andes, which, by their mass, their elevation 
of 12,000 to 14,000 feet, and the gigantic peaks of 20,000 to 25,000 
feet, borne on their broad shoulders, are in the first rank among the 
grand geographical forms of our planet. Wherever that natural 
gradation of the leading physical features is wanting, the map loses 
its power of expressing the real nature of the relief as well as the 
true relation of its parts, and totally fails to convey to the pupil the 
idea of the natural structure of the continent. 

IIL — Quyofs Wall Atlas. 

These series of wall maps have been prepared in accordance with 
the views expressed above, and possess, it is hoped, all the character- 
istics there mentioned. 

More than usual care has been bestowed on the illustration of 
that most important, though much-n^lected geographical element, 
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the forms of relief, or the elevations and depressions of the surface. 
The differences of altitudes of lowlands and plateaus, which cannot 
well be rendered by any mode of topographical drawing, are express- 
ed by different tints; while in the various mountain chains the 
boldness of the topographical drawing increases with their elevation 
and importance ; thus establhthing, in the mind of the pupil, their 
relative gradation, and the true’ proportions which exist in nature. 
With these aids, and the numerous profdes which are found in each 
map, it becomes an easy task for the instructor to teach, and for the 
pupil to understand and remember, these fundamental features of the 
structure of each continent ; and to recognize, by the comparison of 
the differences so strongly marked in the map, the special character 
and individual type presented by each of our great masses of land. 

It will be remarked, on an examination of the maps of the 
several continents, that while green is the color chosen to represent 
the lowlands, the number of feet of altitude covered by the green, 
and therefore characterized as low land, is not the same in all the 
maps. Thus the green in North America represents an average ele- 
vation of surface below 800 feet ; in Europe below 600 feet ; in Asia 
below 1,000 feet. This may appear calculated to create confusion in 
the mind of both teacher and pupil It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the expressions lowland and highland are not absolute, 
but relative. In indicating them we can adopt no uniform standard 
for all the continents, any more than we can insist upon a uniform 
length of the arm for all men. That which- would be a long arm for 
one man, would be a disproportionately shaft arm for a man of higher 
stature. So, in indicating the surface of the continents, we must 
have reference in each to the individual scale upon which the conti- 
nent is constructed. That which would be high land in Europe, the 
general elevation of which is so little above the level of the sea (see 
profile, “ The Old World from East to West,” upon the Map of the 
World), would be low land in Asia, the average elevation of which is 
nearly double that of Europe. A uniform standard, therefore, would 
£ul to express in either one or the other maps the very relations of 
internal structure which it is designed to illustrate. 

In the Map of the World, where the continents are to be compared 
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with each other in regard to elevation, all are colored according to the 
same scale. In the maps of the individual continents, however, the 
object is not to show the absolute elevation of surface in all parts of 
the earth ; but to show, what is of vastly greater importance to the 
pupil, the relative average elevation of different portions of the same 
continent. Therefore, each is colored according to its own individual 
scale, without reference to any other. 

In addition to the preceding features, the nature of the surface, 
whether forest land, prairie, or deserts, will be found indicated by 
special signs, where these phenomena are sufficiently character- 
istic to be thus noted ; and also the limits of the zones of the vegeta- 
ble staples which distingnish the great divisions of climate ; together 
with the marine currents which sweep along the coasts. 

But while the maps are thus essentially physical, the political 
boundaries of states being marked, and the principal cities lettered 
on the maps, they can be used, when desired, as political maps, and 
then possess the great advantage of showing, at the same time, the 
often very dissimilar nature and capacities of the various countries or 
parts of one country which are united under the same political rule. 

A last feature of the maps, which, we doubt not, will be much • 
appreciated by teachers, is that, while practically they are mute for 
the pupil, they are not so for the instructor. Absolutely mute maps 
are very often illegible. It is not always easy, even ^or a practised 
and well-informed teacher, to fasten, immediately, the right name on 
- a second and third rank river, mountain, or city, marked on the maps. 
Even initials, as found on some wall maps, will not entirely obvi- 
ate the difficulty. In the maps we are considering all the principal 
mountmns, rivers, and cities are given in full, m clear type, but small 
enough to prevent their being read from the position occupied by 
the reciting pupil The teacher, moreover, will find in each map a 
vast amount of information, including, besides names, heights of 
mountains and of table-lands which will save him much time and 
labor. 

IV . — Map Drawing. 

In our general discussion on the method of studying the map of 
North America (see QtograpKkaX Teachii^, pages 29 to 65 incla- 
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sive), we have indicat(id the plan which should he earned out in the 
study of all maps of the continents, or of portions of the continents, 
as the maps of the United States and Central Europe. We have 
endeavored to show that when the pupil once knows how to read 
the maps, he has but to apply to it his own powers of observation 
and thought, and he will derive from it ail that is most important for 
him to know in r^ard to the physical conformation and character 
of the region which it represents, and its capabilities in the hands of 
a civilized people. 

A test must, however, he applied, in order that the teacher may 
ascertain whether the pupil has in his imagination a correct picture 
of the country, as shown upon the map. Such a test is afforded by 
map drawing /row memory, which should be required of the pupil. 

We have also, in our study of North America, insisted upon map 
drawing as the most effectual means of imprinting upon the memory 
the characteristic features of the continent. Mere copying the map, 
though better than no drawing at all, is not sufficient, either as a 
means of study, or to test the thoroughness and accuracy of the 
pupil’s knowledge of the country under consideration. Many a 
pupil who has copied the map of a continent successfully and repeat- 
edly, will yet have no accurate knowledge of the relative position of 
prominent points upon it, nor of the direction and comparative extent 
of different portions of its contour and area, all of which are essential 
to a correct idea of its form. Much less will he have any accurate 
conception of the relative position of the different continents upon 
the globe, which is essential to the comprehension of their relations 
one to another. To secure the needed accuracy in a knowledge of 
these things, the pupil should construct maps of the continents, in 
some manner which will compel him to study carefully the general 
form and the internal arrangement of each ; after which he should 
construct a map of the world in a manner which will require him to 
remark carefully the position of each continent upon the globe. 

We give diagrams for the construction of a map of each con- 
tinent, by means of which this close study of its form is secured ; 
and by means of which even the pupil having the very least facility 
in using his pencil, who would never be able to draw any thing 
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correctly by mere copying, can yot make an accurate map. The 
teacher is supposed to draw, in the presence of the class, the several 
portions of the diagram, in the order indicated in the “ directions” 
which accompany each. Before drawing each line, he repeats to the 
pupils the “ direction” for drawing it when , the line drawn by him 
serves as a guide to them in obeying his instructions.* A few lessons 
will fix this diagram in the memory of every pupil, after which he 
cannot feil always to produce a correct map. The degree of efe- 
gance attained by each will of course depend upon the taste and skill 
of each pupil; but the work of all will be equally accurate, pro- 
vided the several directions are obeyed with exactness. The three 
southern continents, it will be remarked, have a much more simple 
structure than the northern. It would, therefore, be well that the 
pupils begin with those, leaving the northern continents for a later 
period, when the practice upon the southern shall have given them a 
degree of facility m drawing lines of any ^veu length in any given 
direction. 

In employing the “ Map-Drawing Cards ” upon which the parallels 
and meridians are traced, the “ lines of construction ” may be dis- 
pensed with. The pupil then has but to commit to memory the lat- 
itude and longitude of the points or angles of the fundamental form 
(three in each. North America, South America, Africa, and Europe, 
four in Asia, and five in Australia). He then places these points upon 
the proper card in the ^ven latitude and longitude, and connects 
them by straight lines. Thus is the fundamental form at once secured. 

The construction lines are, however, indispensable in drawing, , 
except upon map-drawing cards. They afford the only means of 
invariably placing upon the slate, or blackboard, the different points _ 
of the fundamental, or of the approximate form, in their correct relative 
position. When the fundamental form is once obtained, the draw- 
ing is completed in a uniform manner, whether upon the cards, or 
upon the slate, or the blackboard. 

Having the latitude and lon^tude of the different angles of the 
fundamental form of each continent, and knowing how to draw each 

* For additional details in regard to this exercise, see Teacher's Edition of 
Common School Geography. 
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correctly, the pnpil can now combine them all into a correct Map of 
the World. 

From the diagrams it is apparent that, by simple divisions 
of the main lines of the continent, the approximate location of 
almost every important point on its contour can be obtained. The 
same method, as is seen by the “internal construction” of North 
America, may also be applied to the location of its principal mountain 
and river systems. 

Having been taught to draw the maps in this manner, the pnpil 
will be able to draw either a map of a continent, or of the world, 
just as readily and accurately without a printed map before him as 
with one, and he will have secured a minuteness and accuracy of 
knowledge in regard to the form of the continents, the comparative 
size, and relative positions, of all the main features of its structure, 
which he could in no other way have obtained. 

Such a study of every continent of our globe once completed, 
the pnpil is ready for the study of every one of the various geo- 
graphical or physical phenomena which shall in future present them- 
selves for his consideration. He has acquired a precise and definite 
knowledge of geographical structure and location, without which all 
true geographical knowledge is well-nigh impossible. 

V . — Order of Oeographtcdl Study. 

With regard to the natural order in which the different classes of 
geographical facts or phenomena are to be presented in the study of 
the continents, it has already been shown that the particular class 
which is indispensable to the comprehension of the others, smd which 
can be studied independently, must be presented first. The others 
follow successively in the order required by their natural connection, 
as cause and effect. A little additional discussion of this subject 
may, however, not be useless.. 

The configuration of the great land-masses — ^their form, their 
structure, their relief, the arrangement of their table-lands, mountain 
systems, and plains — can be studied irrespective of the system of 
wateiMsourses, climate, productions, and the races of men which in- 
habit the continent. But the reverse is not true ; for the river sys* 
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terns, their mode of combination, the direction in which they flow, 
the rapidity of their currents, all are entirely controlled by the eleva- 
tions and depressions of the surface of the continent, and the arrange- 
ment of its mountain chains. It is obvious, therefore, that no intelli- 
gent study of the distribution of the falling waters, or the hydrog- 
raphy of the continent, is possible without reference to these forms 
of relief. 

The general climate of the continent depends upon the general 
laws which govern the distribution of heat, the normal course of the 
winds, and the seasons of rmn in various latitudes, which laws are 
more or less connected with the spherical form of the globe. These 
general climatic conditions are, however, greatly modified by the size 
of the continents, the relative amount of land and water that each 
' contains, and still more by the elevation of the country above the 
level of the sea, and the situation and direction of mountain chains, 
including their particular position in reference to the prevailing winds 
which bring heat or cold, rain or drought. 

The particular climate of any separate continent, or of any given 
region in that continent, can therefore be understood and fully de- 
scribed only when the entire physical configuration of the continent 
has been studied, and is viewed in connection with its position upon 
the globe. 

The vast importance of the element of altitude in modifying the 
climate belonging to a given latitude, appears in its full force when 
we remember that a place whose elevation above the level of the sea 
exceeds that of another by only 300 or 350 feet, has an average tem- 
perature one degree Fahrenheit Unoer than that of the other place. 
The average elevation of that portion of Western New York which lies 
south of the parallel of the Mohawk River, is from 1,000 to 1,500 fe^ 
above the level of the sea. This gives it an average temperature 
eimilar to that of places which are at the level of the sea, some three 
or four hundred miles further nortk The influence of such a de- 
crease of temperature upon the capabilities of the country is obvious. 

In higher systems of mountains, the natural contrasts caused by 
difference of elevation are still more striking. In the very heart of the 
tropical r^ons of South America, side by side with the burning 
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pluns of the Amazon, teeming with luxoriant vegetation, we behold 
the high, cold, and barren summits of the Andes, with their fields of 
eternal snow. The two are separated by only three miles of vertical 
distance, within which are found all the intermediate grades of tem- 
perature, and varying vegetation, which occur between the equator 
and the poles. In Asia, the burning plains of Hindostan are side by 
side and in nearly the same latitude with the giant peaks of the Hima- 
layas, clothed with eternal snows from ten to fifteen thousand feet 
below their siunmits. 

That powerful influence exerted by the altitude of a country 
upon its climate and its productions, acts with no less effect upon 
the amount of population, upon their habits, commerce, social condi- 
tions, and relations with other people. The structure of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, and the modifications of its climate and fertility, arising fix>m 
its varied forms of relief, can alone explain the wide difference which 
exists now, and has existed in all times, between the limited numbers 
and half-civilized condition of the nomadic tribes which roam over 
the dreary wastes of Mongolia, and the teeming millions, the civiliza- 
tion,' and the abundant resources which are found in the low plains 
of China proper. 

Much slighter differences in the physical character will, under 
other circumstances, have a most marked effect upon the character 
of the people of a country. In our own country, among the highest 
chains of the Appalachian mountain system, are the valleys of Eastern 
Tennessee and Western North Carolina, at an average elevation of 
1,000 to 2,000 feet. This altitude, excluding the cultivation of cot- 
ton and making slavery unprofitable, left the people loyal to the old 
flag. Thus was found a little island of freedom and loyalty, in the 
midst of the surrounding ocean of slavery and secession. 

The order, therefore, in which the different geographical topics are 
to be presented for study, is ; First, the position, area, and contours of 
the continent, followed by its surface and relief. Next the system 
of drainage, or the inland waters, which are studied with constant 
reference to the relief of the surface. Next, are the phenomena of 
climate, connected with which are the veget{d)le and animal life of 
the continent; and last of all is its ethnological and political, or 
civil, geography, the Geography of Man, 
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It is obvious that if the pupil has been well trained, these vanous 
orders of facts will all be connected in his mind one with another ; and 
the knowledge thus acquired will give him a sure and permanent 
foundation for the study of the subject; under its higher and properly 
scientific aspects. 

We give, in Part II., a few of the leadmg fisiets to be derived from 
the study of each map in the series. The manner of presenting to the 
mind of the young these facts, namely, the physical structure of 
the continent and the relations of that structure to its entire character 
and capabilities, and to its political geography, has been illustrated in 
the “ Study of the Map of North America,” given in the preceding 
portion of this book, on Oeographical Teaching. It rests with the 
individual teacher to judge, having reference to the age and advance- 
ment of his pupils, how much of the matter presented below should 
be given to them. 


»♦» 

PART II. 

STUDY OB’ THB3 MA.D8. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

DIRBCTIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF TBS MAP. 

1. Construction Lines. — 1. Draw near the top of the slate the 
horizontal line A, the length desired for the width of the map. 

2. From its middle draw the vertical line B, a little longer than A 
Divide the right-hand half of A into three equal parts, marking one of 
these parts M, as it is an exact measure of many portions of the map. 
At the right-hand end of A, draw a second vertical line, O, ma kin g it 
a very little less than two M in length. These three lines are not 
parts of the map, but the ones on which the map is to be built, and 
may therefore be called construction lines. (Dotted on the model.) 

General Form. — 1. Trace the line D between the lower end of 
O, and the left end of A, and we have the line of the north coast 
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Mark Cape Prince of Wales at its west end, and Cape Charles at its 
east end. * 

2. From the point where B crosses D, measure sir times .the 
length of M southward ; and, a little above the point found, mark 
Acapulco. 

3. From Acapulco draw E and F to Cape Prince of Wales and 
Cape Charles. We now have the triangle, which includes the greater 
part of the continent, and whith may be called the General or Fun- 
damental form. 

Approxihatk Form. — 1. Divide D and E each into three equal 
parts. We thus find on D Cape Parry, near Cape Bathurst ; and 
Southampton Island, near Ca 2 >e Wolstenholme. On E New Orleans ; 
and near the upper division. New York. 

II. Pacific Coast. — 1. From the upper point on E, near New 
York, trace a horizontal line G to the left, making its length four 
M. A little below the end of this line is Cape Mendocino, which is 
about midway between Cape Prince of Wales and Acapulco. 

2. Draw one M from Cape Mendocino toward Cape Bathurst. At 
the end is the southern part of Vancouver's Island ; and a very little 
below is Cape Flattery. 

From Cape Flattery draw two M toward Cape Prince of Wales, 
and mark Kenan Peninsula. From this point draw, to the left, a 
horizontal line one and one-quarter M. This is the line of Aliaeha 
Peninsula. Draw a lino from the end of it to Cape Prince of 
Wales. 

3. Join Cape Mendocino to Acapulco by a regular curve, which 
divide into three equal parts. At the lower division is Cape San 
Lucas, and near the upper division is the head of Gulf of California. 
This curve, with the lines between it and Cape Prince of Wales, gives 
the Pacific Coast as far south as Acapulco. 

4. Extend the line B from Acapulco one M, and draw a horizontal 
line to the right a little more than two (2^) M. We thus find Punta 
Mariato, the most southern point of the continent. Join this to 
Acapulco, and we have the Pacific Coast of Central America. 

III. Atlawtic Coast. — 1. From Acapulco on this last line, meas- 
ure one- M. - From Cape Charles continue the line D one-fourth M, 
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and mark K Join this point to the point at the right of Acapulco. 
This is the line of Atlantic Coast. 

2. From L measure on this line one-half M, mark Cape Ray. 
From Cape Ray on the same line, we find, 1, Cape Cod ; 2, Cape 
Hatteras ; 3, middle of Florida ; 4, Cape Catoche ; 5, coast of the 
Paeijic ; each distant one M from the next Join Punta Mariato to 
Cape Catoche; and, on this line, one M from Punta Mariato, mark 
Cape Gracias. 

3. Gulf of Mexico. — From Cape Catoche draw one M toward 
Acapulco. From the end of it draw one M upward, slanting a little 
to the left, and mark Laguna Madre. From the line B opposite this 
point, draw a horizontal line to the right, two M in length ; at its 
end is southeast point of Florida {Turkey Point). Join Laguna 
Madre, New Orleans, and Turkey Point From this last point draw a 
line to meet the line L, a little above middle of Florida. 

IV. Arctic Coast. — 1. From Southampton Island draw a hori- 
zontal line to the right one M in length. At its end mark Cape 
Chudleigh. Join this to Cape Charles and Cape Wolstenholme. 

2. One M to the right of Cape Prince of Wales, mark Point Bar- 
row, and join it to Cape Prince of Wales and Southampton Island. 

3. Hudson Bay. — Three-fourths M to the left of Southampton 
is the northwest comer of Hudson Bay, mark I. A little less than 
one M directly below Cape Wolstenholme mark Cape Henrietta 
Maria. Through this point draw a line from I, a little less than two 
M in length. At its end is the, southern point of James Bay. Join 
this point to Cape Wolstenholme and to Cape Henrietta Maria; by 
a curve join Cape Henrietta Maria to I. 

We have now all the important points on the entire coast joined 
oy straight or curved lines. This gives us very nearly the true form of 
the continent. We may therefore call it Approximate Form. We 
have now only to join these points by the bending coast line, notic- 
ing in each case how it differs from the straight lines. 

Islands. — 1. The West Indies. From Cape Catoche draw to the 
light a horizontal line, two M in length ; and there mark east end of 
Hdyti. At half that distance is the east part of CubcL, and a little 
below is Jamaica. From the east end of Hayti a slanting line to the 
middle of Florida gives the direction of the Bahamas. 
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2. Above Cape Charles, on the vertical line, we find Cape Fare- 
well, nearly one M distant Half one M to the right of B, and half 
one M above A mark the entrance of Smith’s Strait. These two 
points enable us to draw Greenland. 

3. We have already Cape Ray, the southern point of Newfound- 
land. One half M to the right and a little above, is Cape Race, its 
eastern point 


INTERNAL CONSTRUCTION. 

1. Mountains. — 1. The Rocky Mountains and their prolongation 
form almost a straight line from the mouth of the Mackeiuie to the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. Opposite Cape Mendocino they turn east- 
ward, and then directly south, leaving just one-third the width of the 
continent west of them at Long's Peak. Opposite' the mouth of the 
Colorado, they return to their original southeast direction. 

2. Another system of mountains extends parallel with the coast 
from the peninsula of Aliaska to the isthmus of Panama. The princi- 
pal range is the Sierra Nevada. 

3. A smaller system, the Appalachians, extends in curves from the 
mouth of the St Lawrence nearly to the Gulf of Mexico. Their gen- 
eral direction is from the northeast to the southwest They lie oppo- 
site the middle of the western system, and extend through only a part 
of the length of the coast 

II. Rivers and Lakes. — The Mississippi and its Tributaries . — 
1. Measure from New Orleans one M (the measure used in drawing 
the coast) directly above, and we find the mouth of the Missouri / 
one more gives us the northwest shore of Lalee Superior ; and a little 
to the left of this, we find Lalee Itasca, the source of the Mississippi, 
after which we can easily draw the river. 

2. From the mouth of the Missouri one M directly northw^t, 
brings us to the point where the Missouri leaves the Rocky Moui^ 
tains, very near its source. The Platte leaves the Rocky Mountains 
at their great southern bend, flowing almost directly east The Ar- 
kansas is one-half M farther south, and enters the Mississippi mid- 
way between the Missouri and its month. The Red Rxver flows from 
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the highland one-half M south of the Arkansas, and is nearly paral> 
lol with it. 

3. The mouth of the Ohio is nearly opposite Cape Hatteras, and 
its source is in the Appalachian Monntains nearly opposite New York. 

4. From the point which we found on Lake Superior, one M tow- 
ard New York gives us Niagara, and half way between these two 
points is the junction of the greatest three Lakes. From these three 
points we easily draw the Lakes and the St. Lawrence.* 

5. One-half M west of Point Bathurst is the mouth of the Mac- 
hemie. . In the Rocky Mountains, at Mount Brown, two measures 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie, we find the source of that river. 
The lower half of its course is parallel to the mountains. The upper 
half is nearly a half circle. The upper course is called Athabasca. 
On the top of this curve we find Athabasca Lake. About one-third 
the distance to the sea is Great Slave Lake, and at another third. 
Great Bear Lake. 

6. Near the source of the Mackenzie is that of the Saskatchevmn, 
which flows nearly east into the Hudson Bay. At the point in its 
course nearest to the source of the Mississippi, we find Lake Winni- 
peg. From this lake to the mouth, the river is called the Nelson. 

1. At the Great Bend of the Rocky Mountains, toward the east, 
is Union Peak, the source of the greatest two of the Pacific rivers. 
The Colorado flows southwest to the Gulf of California ; and the 
south branch of the Columbia northwest, entering the sea south of 
Cape Flattery. 

8. The Rio Grande del Norte has its source in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, very near that of the Arkansas ’y and its mouth is just midway 
between that of the Mississippi and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

9. The Yukon, which corresponds to this at the other end of the 
mountains, has its source opposite the great bend of the Mackenzie, 
and its mouth directly above the neck of the Aliaska peninsula. 
These two streams and the Saskatchewan are all about the same length, 

* We can avoid mistakes by noticing that the northwest shore of Lake Supe- 
rior and the southeast of Lake Erie are nearly parallel, and distant just one M 
from each Other ; and that the same distance separates the head of Lake Michi- 
gan from the foot of Lake Ontario. 
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not mucli shorter than one and two-thirds M. The space between 
the source of the Mackenzie and that of the Rio Grande is but one- 
fourth of the length of the mountain system, and yet all the great 
rivers of the continent, except the Yukon and St. Lawrence, rise 
within that space. 

10. The Atlantic rivers are easily drawn, because all flow from 
the Appalachian Mountains. Most of them have a nearly straight 
course — those north of the Susquehanna flowing south ; those south 
of it, east and southeast. ‘ 

> 

CHARACTERISTIC STRUCTURE OF THE CONTINENT. 

A continent is not simply a piece of land, detached from a 
homogeneous general mass, but it has a special structure, great 
features of relief — ^mountains, table-lands, and plains — arranged ac- 
cording to a plan which belongs to it alone, and which is distinct 
from the plan of every other continent This plan of the continent 
comprises all its parts, and none can be displaced without changing 
its entire character. To exhibit this characteristic plan of structure, 
and thus render the geography of the continent intelligible, is the 
purpose of Guyot’s Physical Wall Atlas. 

The characteristic features of the structure of North America are 
the immense highland region on the west, which forms half the entire 
continent ; the lesser highland region of the east ; the great central plain, 
resulting from the prolonged inner slopes of these two highland re- 
gions ; the two large inland seas ; and the combination of the greater 
portion of the continental waters into a few great systems. 

L The two highland regions approaching each other at the south, 
without meeting each other, and diverging on the north, give the conti- 
nent its characteristic triangular form. The fact of their being sepa- 
rated at the south by a great depression, permits the formation, by 
the Atlantic, of that great Mediterranean, the Gulf of Mexico, to 
which the whole eastern half of the continent owes its fertility. 

The meeting of their two inner slopes marks the greatest depres- 
sion between them, and gives the Mississippi River its position far 
eastward of the centre of the continent ; and the fldling of this same 
depression below the level of the sea, as it does where the highland 
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regions are most widely separated, ^ves to the continent its great 
northern Mediterranean, the Hudson Bay. 

The prolongation of the western highlands from northwest to 
southeast, gives the Pacific coast its great extension in that direc- 
tion ; and the continuity of this highland region causes the almost 
unbroken line of the Pacific coast The one narrow Mediterranean 
of tliis coast, the Gulf of California, is permitted only by a short 
break in the outlying mountains which skirt the main mass of the 
highland throughout its entire extent The sea is thus permitted to 
enter and fill the valley lying between the outlying mountains and 
the main mass, but its progress toward the interior of the continent 
is effectually barred by the latter. The same is true of the smaller 
indentations of this coast, San Francisco Bay and the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. These are but a few of the influences exerted upon the char- 
acter of this continent by the character and relative position of its 
two main features of relief. Others will appear in their order. 

II. The vast western or Pacific highland re^on is the main axis 
of the continent and its most controlling feature. All that is charac- 
teristic of the continent is in a greater or less degree allied to it This 
highland region consists of a broad, high, and mountainous plateau, 
with the Rocky Mountains resting on the eastern and higher side ; 
and the Sierra Nevada, Cascade, and lower mountains, on the western 
edge. The plateau is of nearly equal width in every part, except in 
the middle portion, opposite C^ Mendocino, where its general 
width is nearly doubled. 

At this point, the highlands obtain a breadth of not less than 
1,600 miles. The Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains are separated 
by not less than 700 miles of plateau. 

East of the Rocky Mountains there is a long, gentle slope to the 
middle of the continent, the Great Western Plains. West of the 
Sierra Nevada there is but a very short, rapid slope to the sea. 

Both the plateau and the mountains upon it are quite low in the 
north ; but both increase in height toward the south, to the middle 
and broadest part of the highland region. Here the average eleva- 
tion of the base of the Rocky Mountmns is not less than 6,000 feet. 
.The average height of the two rang^ is about 12,000 feet ; while the 
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highest peaks attain an eleration of 14,00p to 15,000 feet, and are 
covered permanently with snow. 

From this point southward, the mountains gradually become low- 
er and disappear ; but the plateau, on the whole, continues gradually 
to increase in height, to the region between Vera Cruz and Acapul- 
co, where it attains its greatest elevation. Here the plateau is sur- 
mounted by numerous high volcanic peaks, among which is Popo- 
catepetl, the highest mountain of North America. From this point 
the descent is constant and rapid through Central America to the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

HI. The eastern, or Atlantic highland, is very much shorter — only 
about one-third the length of the western — and also much narrower. 
Unlike the Pacific highland, this region is separated into two parts 
by the broad valley of the St Lawisence — ^the Appalachian system 
of mountains, along the eastern coast, and the highlands of Canada 
and Labrador north of the St Lawrence. 

The Appalachian system, also called the Alleghanies, consists 
mainly of several low mountain ranges, side by side, and nearly par- 
alleL They are not broken into wild peaks, like the Rocky and 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, but the ranges have rounded and uniform 
summits, and seem like long folds of the earth’s surface. The western 
part of the system, hcrwever, is more in the form of a plateau, which 
gradually descends toward the interior of the continent 

The Appalachian mountain system is also broken entirely across 
by the valley of the Hudson and Mohawk, which affords easy access 
from the Atlantic seaboard of the United States to the interior of the 
continent 

Again, the average elevation of this mountain system is not more 
than 2,000 to 8,000 feet, while its highest summits reach an elevation 
of 6,000. Thus we perceive a most marked contrast between these 
two main highland regions of the continent The predominant char- 
acter of the western is that of immense plateaus ; of the eastern is that 
of parallel mountain ranges. The western is of vast extent, the eastern 
is comparatively smalL The western is of great height, and forma 
an unbroken mass from the Arctic Ocean to the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec. The eastern is low, and is broken entirely across by two vaQeys, 
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tliroogb both of wbicb c^y access is obtidned into the heart of the 
continent. 

IV. The great interior plain, formed by the prolonged inner 
slopes of the higliland regions, is crossed in the middle by a low 
swell, called the Height of Land, which connects the Atlantic and the 
Pacific highlands. It is thus divided into two parts, one sloping 
toward the Arctic Sea ; the other toward the Gulf of Mexico. This 
central swell is very slight, being only from 1,500 to 1,600 feet in 
elevation about the sources of the Mississippi, and 1,000 feet in its 
lowest depression. Its slopes, and those toward the highlands on 
each side of the plain, are so gradual that we might travel from the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
eastern side of the plain to the western, and be hardly aware of a 
difference in altitudes. 

V. The Rocky Mountain system is the main water-shed of the 
continent, and nearly all the great rivers of the continent rise in the 
limited portion of the system situated between Long’s Peak and Mount 
Brown. This mountain system really marks the culmination of the 
continent, from which there is a general descent eastward to the 
Atlantic, and westward to the Pacific. 

The general eastward slope is interrupted by the comparatively 
slight elevation of the Atlantic highlands. The western slope is 
maintained at nearly the same general level from the base of the 
mountains to the Sierra Nevada, beyond which the descent to the 
Pacific is rapid. This conformation of the continent is beau- 
tifully exhibited by the profiles at the bottom of the map. A to 
A' exhibits the elevations of the continent traversed by a line ex- 
tending from Cape Charles across the highlands of Labrador and the 
central plain to Mount Brown, thence across the Pacific highlands to 
Cape Flattery. B to B' exhibits the elevations across the continent 
from Cape Hatteras to St. Louis, thence across the Pacific highlands, 
by way of Denver and Great Salt Lake Cities, to San Francisco. In 
looking at these profiles, we are at once struck with the comparative 
insignificance of the Atlantic highlands, and the almost unbroken 
continuity of the slope from the base of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Atlantic. We also notice that the western slope is sufficiently 
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apparent, thoogb it is less apparent tlian the eastern, on account of 
the almost uniform elevation of that portion of the plateau between 
the Rocky Mountains and tlie Sierra Nevada. The more marked char- 
acter, the greater breadth and elevation of the central portion of the 
highland region, is also apparent on a comparison of these two profiles. 

These slopes of the continent being thus distinctly marked, the 
division of the falling waters at the Rocky Mountains is as natural 
and as easy to comprehend as is the division of those which £dl 
upon the roof of a house by the central ridge, which forms two oppos- 
ing slopes in the roof. As flowing waters invariably follow the slope 
of the land from the higher to the lower level, we at once judge that 
the general direction of the flowing waters by the slopfe of the Rocky 
Mountains will be eastward, and at right angles to the dividing line, 
while those on the western slope will flow westward. 

An examination of the map shows at once that our conclusion 
is a correct one. All the streams rising on the eastern slope of these 
mountains flow eastward in a general direction at right angles to the 
direction of the mountain system, continuing this course throughout 
the highest portions of the slope. We remark, however, that firom 
about the meridian of 100° W. Lon., all the streams within the limit of 
the United States depart from their original direction and turn toward 
the south ; while those in British America, as near the mountains as 
the noth meridian, tend toward the north. Let us seek the solution 
of this. 

An examination of the profile B to B' shows that from the 
mountains to. the terrace near the meridian of 100° W. Lon., the 
slope is more rapid, and thence diminishes toward the Mississippi 
It will bo remembered, tdso, that a swell, called the Ileight of Land, 
which is some 1,600 feet in elevation, extends across the central 
plain, in the region of the great lakes, and dividing the plain into a 
northern and a southern slope. Where the slope from the Rocky 
Mountains becomes more gradual and is more nearly equal to that 
from the central swell, the latter begins to manifest its influence 
on the flowing waters. The slope from this swell impels them south- 
ward, while that from the western highlands impels them eastward, 
and thus they take a direction between the two, that is, a southeast 
course. 
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At the meridian of 00° their coarse is again changed, and they 
go directly southward, and are therefore all combined into one 
stream. If we seek the explanation of this, we find it in the fact that, 
along this line, they encounter the ascending slope to the Atlantic 
highlands, which, slight as it is, is yet sufiicient to prevent their 
further progress eastward, and they now obey alone the force which 
impels them southward. If we trace now the influence of the sec- 
ondary watershed of the continent, the Atlantic highlands, we find 
that, on the same principle, the streams which rise on its western 
slope are impelled westward and southwestward until they reach the 
line where the ascending slope to the western highlands leaves them 
free to follow the southward tendency alone. Here they are blended 
with the streams descending fi-om the western highlands, and from the 
Height of Land, and help to form the great Mississippi. 

No other combination of the flowing waters of this portion of 
the continent is possible while the relief of the continent remains 
the same ; nor can we conceive the possibility, with this arrange- 
ment of the slopes, of the formation of the Mississippi elsewhere 
than in the position it occupies, namely, along the line in which the 
inner slopes of the two highlands meet. 

The formation of the Hudson Bay system of rivers fiom a por- 
tioij of the streams of the Rocky Mountains, together with those from 
the highlands of Labrador and the northern slope of the central plain, 
is accounted for by a corresponding action of the surrounding 
slopes. 

The Mackenzie system is formed ferther north, where, by the 
descent northward of the Pacific highlands, and the swell of the 
Arctic highlands, on the east, the waters are forced to the north. 

* The St. Lawrence system is formed in a slight depression between 
the broad, nearly .uniform swell of the Height of Land, and the At- 
lantic highlands, through which the flowing waters find a natnral 
outlet to the ocean. 

The greater portion of the flowing waters of the continent are 
thus, under the influence of the peculiar and characteristic forms of 
relief, combined into four great river systems. The rivers rising on the 
outer slopes of the two systems of highlands find a short and generally 
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quite direct coarse to the sea, and are very little combined. We thus 
perceive that, while a system of mountains is sufficient to give the 
original direction to the streams which have their source upon it, 
tljeir subsequent direction, and their combination into systems, is 
due to the geared arrangement of surface elevations. It is obvious, 
therefore, that, in order to comprehend correctly the drainage of a con- 
tinent, a knowledge of its general surface elevation, or forms of relief 
is of preeminent importance. The absolute necessity for this knowl- 
edge will be still more apparent when we study in detail the' drain- 
age of the United States. 

E. The influence of the physical conformation of the continent 
upon its supply of moisture, and, therefore, upon its capabilities in 
the hands of a civilized community, are equally as marked as upon 
the distribution of the continental waters. 

The meridian of 98°, passing along the extreme western limits of 
the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson Bay, divides the main body of the 
continent into two regions, which, as far north as the latitude of 50°, 
are utterly unlike in character. The prevailing winds in this portion 
of the continent are from the west and southwest. The eastern 
region lies in the path of the winds which sweep over the Gulf of 
Mexico, and which carry with them abundant supplies of moisture 
from the warm waters. It therefore has frequent rains throughout the 
entire year, and in consequence has a rich vegetation. The dense 
growth of forests which, httle more than a century ago, covered 
this entire region, except in the extreme west, is well known. This 
section of the continent is thus admirably adapted to all occupations 
which require a fertile soil and the ready growth of plants. 

The Pacific highlands dififer from the eastern regions in being 
very dry. The moisture which the prevailing winds would bring to 
them from the Pacific is nearly all taken away by the cold Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Mountains, against which they strike. Conse- 
quently very little rain falls in all this region, except on the moun- 
tains and on the coast regions west of the Sierra Nevada and the 
Cascade range. 

The mountiuns and their valleys, which receive the riun, are cov- 
ered with forests like those of the east. The valleys of California 
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and Oregon are justly celebrated on account of their great wealth 
of vegetation. 

The broad plateau which forms the mass of this highland r^on 
is, however, entirely without trees, except rare ones op the mountaui 
slopes ; and but for a few kinds of low gray plants, called sages, 
which are hardly distinguishable on the dry, gray soil, it would be 
quite a desert. 

Ill all this great highland region, therefore, agriculture is nearly 
impossible, except on the borders of streams, in the mountain valleys, 
and in the valleys of the Pacific slope. 

The main resource of all this vast region is, therefore, its mineral 
wealth. This, however, is sufficient to have already attracted a 
large and rapidly-increasing population in many portions of the 
country, even where a supply of food fi*om the inhospitable soil is 
entirely out of the question. 

Between this dry, treeless, western region and the forests of the. 
east, is a region subject to occasional summer droughts, yet having 
moisture suflScient to secure great fertility. Here trees are found 
only on the borders of the streams, or on the low hills that here 
and there break the monotonous level of the plain. This is the 
region of the prairies, celebrated for their luxuriant growth of 
grass, and their abundant harvests of wheat and com. 

North of lat. 50° this great contrast between the east and the 
west is no longer apparent. A belt of forests crosses the entire con- 
tinent, extending, on the west coast, mnch further northward than in 
the east, or even in the interior. In the east, the forests are scarcely 
found north of Cape Charles ; while in the west they extend even to 
Aliaska. The difference in temperature indicated by this difference 
in vegetation is due in the main to the prevailing winds. Icy Arctic 
winds, blowing from the northeast, prevail in the east ; while the 
west is favored with the comparatively warm winds from the Pacific. 
The difference due to these causes is, however, considerably en- 
hanced by the floating masses of ice from the Arctic, and the cold 
ocean currents, that chill the coast of Labrador, neither of which 
exist on the Pacific coasts. The elevation also of the Arctic coasts 
and the mass of Arctic islands, has undoubtedly a considerable influ- 
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euce in depressing the temperatnre of the northeastern region of the 
continent. 

' To realize still better the influence of the structure of the con- 
tinent upon its entire character, we have bnt to suppose any one 
feature blotted out, or changed in position, and we shall find that an 
entire change in the character of the continent would be the re- 
sult. Suppose the Atlantic highlands were continued southward 
' along the Atlantic coast to a junction with the Yucatan peninsula, 
no^ Gulf of Mexico would exist, and the east, losing its principal 
source of moisture, would be almost as barren as the great western * 
plains. Suppose the two highland regions, having precisely the 
same structure they now have, were placed in the reverse position to 
that which they now occupy, the two parts of the continent would 
then be of an opposite character ; for the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains, lying parallel with the course of the winds, instead of at 
right angles to them, as they now do, would then offer no obstacle to 
the distribution of moisture over the entire plateau ; while the low 
Appalachian Mountains would have presented no considerable barrier 
to the entrance of a wealth of moisture and warmth from the warm 
vapor-laden winds of the Pacific. 

We cannot doubt that, with such a change — with the high, un- 
broken barrier of the Pacific highlands shutting out the great civil- 
ized nations of the Old World from access to the interior, a corre- 
sponding change in the destinies of this continent would have taken 
place. 

A glance at the political geography of the continent can bnt 
confirm this view. The contrast between the eastern and the west- 
ern regions being what it is, we are not surprised to find that almost 
the entire population of the main body of the continent is gathered 
in the former, and in the broad fertile valleys west of the Sierra 
Nevada and the Cascade Mountains. Great numbers of cities and 
towns have grown up in the east, the largest being at those points 
where access is most direct to the productive interior. New York is 
at the entrance to the great natural passage across the Appalachian 
highlands, and commands the most practicable route from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the fertile West It owes its commercial import- 
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ance to this position, which makes it the most arailable port for the 
shipment of our great agricultural staples from the interior plains to 
Europe. 

Chicago, by its position at the extreme end of the route to 
the interior, becomes the purchasing and forwarding agent of New 
York, and hence its rapid growth and great commercial importance. 
New Orleans, by its position at the mouth of the Mississippi, cont- 
mands ready access to the entire Mississippi basin. Cincinnati and 
St. Louis occupy the same position in reference to the great southern 
mart which Chicago occupies in reference to New York ; and before 
their connection with the Atlantic ports by railroad, their relations 
to New Orleans were much the same as is that ■ of Chicago to New 
York. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston are the centres of commerce 
more or less allied to the great manufacturing interests of the States 
in the northeastern portions of the Appalachian Mountain region. 
The great importance of mannfacturing in this section of our country 
is due to the admirable facilities for this occupation afforded by the 
valuable water-power of the streams, and the rich mineral deposits 
of this mountain region ; combined with its somewhat sterile soil 
and cold climate, which discourage agriculture in a number of those 
States. 

San Frandsco, the only considerable city of the Pacifia sear 
board, has grown up within the last twenty years, solely on account 
of the access afforded by its bay, and the two streams flowing 
together into it, to the gold-bearing Sierra Nevada. 

Montreal and Quebec, the largest cities of British America, are 
on the St. Lawrence, the only doorway possessed by England to her 
vast territories in the interior of the continent. 
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SOUTH AHEBIGA. 

COWBTBUCTION OF THE MAP. 

LtMsa OF CoNSTBucTiON. — 1. Draw, at the left of the middle 
of the slate or paper, a vertical line. A, and divide it into four tqwd 
parts. 

2. Through the upper point of division draw a horizontal line, B, 
making its length at the left, half of one division of A ; and at the 
right nearly double one division. These are the lines of con- 
struction. 

Fund AMENT AJ. Fokm. — 1. Mark at the top of A, Cape Gallinas ; 
and at the right hand end of B, Cape St. Roque. 

2. A little to the right of the middle of the lower quarter of A, 
mark Cape Froward. 

3. Join these three capes, and we have the triangle which makes 
the fundamental form of the continent. 

Approximate Form. — 1. At the left end of the horizontal line, 
B, mark Punta Aguja. 

2. Mark the middle of that quarter of the vertical line which is 
next below B. A little below and to the right of this point, mark 
the Oidf of Arica. 

8. Join Cape Oallinas, Punta Aguja, Gulf of Arica, and Cape 
Froward. 

4. Divide the southeast line of the fundamental form into three 
equal parts. 

5. A little to the right of the upper point of division, mark Cape 
Frio ; and at about the same distance, directly above the lower 
point, mark the month of the La Plata. 

6. Divide the middle one of these thirds ' agmn into three equal 
parts; and, opposite the upper point of division, within the line, 
mark Gulf of Paranarqua. (This is the point at which the coast, 
after going nearly west from Cape Frio, turns again southward.) Its 
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distance from the line shonld be the same as that of Cape Frio, and 
the mouth of the La Plata. 

*1. Join Cape Froward, Gulf of Faranagua, Cape Frio, and 
Cape St. Roque. We now have the approximate form of the con- 
tinent. 

(If the map is held with the bottom upward, it will appear to be a 
sort of monument, with a four-sided figure for its base, and a pyramid 
for its top, with gently sloping lines joining them.) 

True Form. — We have now only to connect these points with 
the proper coast lines. 

To assist in drawing the northern coast, notice that the mouth of 
the Orinoco is a little farther south than Cape Gallinas, and at a 
distance from it equal to that from Punta Aguja to the vertical line ; 
that the mouth of the Amazon is just half way between that of the 
Orinoco and Cape St. Roque ; and that the junction of the Isthmus 
of Panama is directly west of the mouth of the Orinoco, at a dis- 
tance equal to that of the month of the Amazon. 

Notice on the eastern coast, south of the mouth of the La Plata, 
that two projections divide that part of the coast into three nearly 
equal parts. Other divisions of this kind can be found to guide the 
drawing between most of the principal points. 

in. — Structure of the Continent. 

The continent of South America has for its main axis the long 
chain of the Andes, which extends in the main from north to south, 
with two great bends in the northern portion. The north and south 
direction of this axis gives to the continent its proper elongation in 
the same direction, and its continuity connects together all portions 
of the continent. Its situation, on the extreme western border, makes 
the continent one-sided, depriving it of a western domain which 
might counterpoise the eastern as does the western domain of the 
North American continent. Its elevation bars nearly the whole con- 
tinent from access to the Pacific. 

This main highland system in the west, the extended but com- 
paratively low table-lands of Brazil in the east, the smaller monnt^- 
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oas region of Guyana on the north, and the great central plain along 
the foot of the Andes and between the eastern highlands, with its 
three great river systems, constitute the fundamental features of the 
continental structure. This structure is especially characteristic of 
South America, and is not repeated in any other continent. Even 
when compared with its sister continent. North America, whose gen- 
eral plan of structure is the same, the differences are striking. 

In South America the western highlands assume the form of 
a high and comparatively narrow mountain system, the base of which 
does not exceed 200 or 300 miles in width. In the western high- 
lands of North America the tablp-land form predominates, and they 
expand to the enormous breadth of 1,500 to 2,000 miles. The re- 
spective elevation of these two highland regions is not less different. 
The average elevation of the peaks of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada scarcely reaches the bottom of the high valleys or pla- 
teaus of the Andes, from which peaks rise 8,000 or 10,000 feet 
higher. 

Nor are the western highlands of North America so close to the 
border of the continent. Between them and the Pacific are the 
broad and fertile valleys of California and Oregon with space suffi- 
cient for rich and powerful states. 

In the eastern highland, the Plateau of Brazil, which corre- 
sponds to the Appalachian Mountain system of North America, the 
table-land form greatly predominates ; and though the position in 
the continent and the general elevation of these two highland regions 
is the same, that of South America is of much the greater extent. 

Though the frozen heights of Labrador and the Arctic highlands, 
in the north continent, represent, in some measure, the mountain land 
of Guyana, the difference in the infiuence which they exert upon the 
continent to which they belong is obvious. 

Again, though the three main streams of South America, the 
Amazon, the La Plata, and the Orinoco, have their corresponding 
streams in the Saskatchewan, Mississippi, and Mackenzie, their relsi- 
tive importance is altogether different. 

The Amazon, of South America, the greatest of rivers, corre- 
sponds in position to the Saskatchewan, which is not even second or 
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third among the streams of North America. The La Plata occnpiea 
the second place in Sonth American streams ; the Mississippi first in 
those of North America. The Orinoco is third in South America ; 
the Mackenzie second among North American streams. The St. 
Lawrence also occupies in its continent a much higher rank than the 
San Francisco, the corresponding stream in South America. 

The climatic situation of South America, which makes it a 
tropical continent, distinguishes it completely in regard to the vege- 
table and animal life, from its congener, the continent of North 
America. The special structure described, combined with this 
climatic situation, makes South America again, by the superabun- 
dance of moisture and of vegetable life, entirely different from the 
other tropical continents. Its position, between the tropics and on 
both sides of the equator, places it in the path of both the northeast 
and the sontheast trade-winds, which sweep over it during the entire 
year. The Scrra do Mar and the Serra Espina^o, on the eastern 
portion of the plateau of Brazil, are the only obstacles which these 
wiltds meet until they reach the Andes. Thus every portion of the 
main mass of the continent, east of the Andes, except the inner 
portion of the plateau of Brazil, is constantly bathed by these moist- 
ure-laden winds. The result is that torrents of rain fall during the 
wet season, and during the dry season are deposited, each night, dews 
so copious as dmost to be equivalent to showers. 

As a consequence of this tropical temperature and abundant 
moisture, all this portion of Sooth America boasts a wealth of vege- 
tation unrivalled except in the Indies, which have a corresponding 
climatic condition. The luxuriance of vegetation on the plains of 
the Amazon and in the coast regions of Brazil is too well known to 
require description. In what marked contrast with these regions are 
the scanty forests and meagre prairies of the inner part of the Bra- 
zilian plateau, which the ocean winds reach only after being robbed 
of a great part of their moisture by the mountain chains near the 
coast, imd the dryness of which is aggravated >>by its plateau 
character I 

. Again, the narrow coast regions of Peru and Bolivia, which lie 
west of the Andes, are entirely rainless, and almost deserts. Lying 
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in that portion of the continent in which east and southeast winds 
prevail, their rains must come firom the Atlantic ; but the Atlantic 
winds are deprived of all moisture in their pass^e over the Andes, 
and thus they have no rain to give this region. , 

A little farther to the south, outside the tropical r^ons, where 
the return trades commence blowing from the Pacific, we find the 
fertile and beautiful lands of Chili, west of the Andes; while the 
parched pampas and the dreary desert of Patagonia, on the east, 
attest again the influence of this mountain barrier. 

No one of these fundamental features of the structure of South 
America can be destroyed or displaced without changing the peculiar 
nature of this continent. Suppose the Andes, remaining the same 
high, continuous mountain system they now are, were placed along 
the eastern coast, .opposing the course of the trade-winds, and con- 
denang all their vapors. The whole continent at the west, except 
the narrow southern portion, would become comparatively parched, 
and its wealth of vegetation and animal life would be no more. That 
southern portion, instead of being the waste it now is, would be 
moist and fertile like Chili. 

Suppose the plateau of Brazil to be lowered to the level of the 
plains, the striking contrast between the moist climate and luxuriant 
vegetation of the coast region, and the dryness of the climate and 
scantiness of the vegetation of the plateau, would cease to exist. The 
relative usefulness to man, and the change in the destinies of the 
continent, which would follow these physical changes, is evident. No 
modification, therefore, could be made in the size, form, or relative 
situation of any part of the continent without effecting a correspond- 
ing change in the whole. 

If we consider the distribution of the population of South 
America, we find, as in North America, a remarkable connection 
between it and the physical character of the continent. 

Almost the entire civilized population of Brazil is gathered in the 
coast regions. Rio Janeiro, the largest city of the continent, is 
situated on a fine harbor, nearly under the Tropic of Capricorn, at 
that point on the coast from which access is most easily obtained to 
the gold and diamond regions of the interior. Bahia, the second 
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city of Brazil, is sitaated on another fine bay, farther to the north. 
Both these cities are surrounded by regions rich in all the agricultural 
products of fertile tropical lands. 

In the Argentine Republic, the larger part of which is occupied 
by the pampas, the civilized population is gathered along the La 
Plata and Parana. The interior is abandoned to the half-savage 
Gauchos, whose only occupation is the little care they bestow upon 
the herds which roam at will over the grassy plains, and constitute 
almost the entire wealth of the country. Buenos Ayres, at the mouth 
of the Parana, is one of the leading commercial cities of South 
America, but we should not be surprised to find that its commerce 
is confined principally to the trade in hides, horns, and tallow. 

In Venezuela, the Llanos of the Orinoco, reduced to a desert 
during half the year, are occupied only by herdsmen and herds like 
those of the pampas. The climate of the lowlands being exceed- 
ingly hot and partially nnhealthfiil, the sedentary population is 
gathered principally in the highlands ; and the capital and laigcst 
city, Caracas, is situated among the mountains at some distance from 
the coast. 

In the tropical States of the Pacific — Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia — the lai^er part of the population is gathered in the high 
valleys of the Andes, notwithstanding the difficulty of access under 
which they often labor. The fine climate, due to their elevation, 
gives them greatly the advantage over the lowlands, which, though 
exceedingly fertile, are also, for the most part, insalubrious. In Bolivia 
and Peru many valleys, which are so high and cold as to be almost 
entirely unproductive, and which can have no communication with 
the lower and more fertile valleys, except by routes practicable only 
for the sure-footed mule and llama, yet boast of fine cities, gathered 
there solely by the mineral wealth of these inhospitable heights. 
Without this mineral wealth these mountain heights would never 
have been scaled, and Cuzco, Potosi, Sucre, and La Paz would have 
had no existence. Remove the Andes of Colombia and Ecuador 
from a tropical to a temperate region, and the now beautiful and 
fertile valleys of Popayan, Bogota, and Quito, 6,000, 8,000, and 
9,000 feet above the level of the sea, would be almost uninhabitable. 
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ASIA. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THB MAP. 

4 

Construction Lines. — 1. Draw through the middle of the slate, 
or paper, a verticalWne, A, the length desired for the height of the map. 
Divide this line into four equal parts, and mark one part M for a 
common measure. 

2. Draw through both ends of the line A, and through each point 
of division, horizontal lines, which mark 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Fundamental Form. — 1. On the uppermost horizontal line, 

M to the right of the vertical, is East Cape. On the lowermost, | 

M to the right of the vertical, is Cape Romania. Connect these two 
points by the line B. 

2. On the horizontal line 4, a little less than 2^ M to the left of 
the vertical line, is the strait of Bab-eIrMandeb. Connect this point to 
Cape Romania by the line C. 

3. On the horizontal line 3, a little more than 2^ M to the left of 
the vertical line, is the Sinai Peninsula. Connect this point to the 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb by the line D, and to East Cape by the lineE. 
We have now the fundamental form of Asia, which is an irregular 
four-sided figure. 

Approximate Form. — 1. The line B, from East Cape to Cape 
Romania, is divided by the horizontal lines which meet it, into four 
equal parts. Just below the line 2, on B, is the mouth of the Amoor 
River. At 3 is the head of the Yellow Sea. At 4 is the eovwt of . 
China near Hainan. 

2. Mark the middle of the four parts of B, and draw upon them 
the four curves which you see on the model. 

3. On the fourth horizontal line, and in the vertical line A, is the 
head of the Oulf of Bengal. Connect Cape Romania to this point. ^ 

4. A little below' and to the right of the middle of C, is Cape 
Comorin. Connect it to the Gulf of Bengal 

6. One M to the left of the Gulf of Bengal, and a little above 
(one-fifth M), is the mouth of the Indus. Connect it to Cape Comorin 
and Bab-el-Mandeb. 
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6. At the point where the north slanting line E crosses the second 
horizontal line, draw a line a little less than half M at right angles to 
the line £. At its end is the northern termination of the Ural 
Mountains. 

7. Divide the left-hand portion of this slanting line £, into three 
equal parts. The right-hand point of division gives us the south end 
of the Ural Mountains. The left point is the middle of the cluun of 
the Caucasus. 

8. Connect the south and north ends of the Ural Mountmns, and 
the latter point to the East Cape. 

Truk Form. — We now have the approximate form of the con- 
tinent, except the two small projections, Kamtchatka and Corea, on 
the east coast ; Asia Minor, between the Caucasus and Sinai Penin- 
sula ; and Northeast Cape, near the Gulf of Obi. By surrounding 
this approximate form with the proper coast lines, and adding these 
projections in their proper forms and places, as seen on the model, the 
true form of the continent is obtained. 

To assist in drawing the true form, notice that the south end of 
Kamtchatka is almost directly below East Cape, and does not quite 
reach the second horizontal line. Corea is on the third horizontal 
line. The head of the Oulf of Siam is about midway from Cape 
Romania to the Gulf of Bengal. Bas-el-Had, east point of Arabia, is 
about one-third the distance from the mouth of the Indus to Bab-el- 
Mandeb. Half the distance from Bas-el-Had to Sinai, in a north- 
west direction, ^ves the head of the Persian Gulf. The same dis- 
tance, continued in the same direction, marks the northeast comer 
of the Mediterranean, beyond which is Cape Baba., the northwest 
comer of Asia Minor. Northeast Cape, or Cape Severo, the most 
northern point of Asia, is on the vertical line A, about one-quarter M 
below the top. 

IsLAMDS. — The lines of the approximate figure on the east coast 
form, as we have seen, four curves. There are, outside of this coast, 
four other corves formed by the lines of islands, and the two narrow 
peninsulas. Each of these curves begins above, with a peninsula or 
an island very near the coast, and joins the one below it, ne^ the 
middle. 
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1. Kamtchatka and the Kurile Islands f6rm the first cmre. 
SaghaUen and the Japan Islands the second. 

Corea and the Loo Choo Islands, beginning at the second hori- 
sontal line, make the third curve. 

Formosa, the Philippine Islands, and Borneo, mark the greatest 
curve, beginning near the middle of the coast of China, and ending 
just east of Cape Romania. 

A fifth curve, beginning with the Peninsula of Aliaska, and con- 
tinuing hy the Aleutian Islands, connects the continent of North 
America with Asia. 

2. Besides these lines of islands parallel to the coast, two more 
must be noted, hounding the Great Archipelago at the southeast of 
the continent. 

One starts from the Philippine Islands, and curving to the east, 
reaches the north coast of the large island of New Guinea. 

Another, formed hy Sumatra, Java, and several smaller islands, 
begins west of Cape Romania, opposite the middle of the Malay 
Peninsula, and joins New Guinea, on its southern coast. 

These two curves, with that made by the Philippines and Borneo, 
.enclose the great archipelago of Malaysia, in the interior of which 
are the large island of Celebes and the group of the Mtduccas. 

CHARACTEBISTIO 8TRD0TDRE. 

Asia and Europe form one double continent, throughout which is 
traceable one general plan of structure, though, as in the New 
World, the two continents differ materially in detail 

Asia is characterized by the immense mass of elevated land 
which forms the interior of the continent, by a series of great pro- 
jections along the eastern and southern coasts; a band of- islands 
and narrow peninsulas, in general parallel to the several coasts of the 
great eastern projections, and enclosing a series of remarkable border 
seas ; and by the distribution of the fiowing waters of the continent 
into many long streams which reach the sea in nearly parallel courses, 
without much combination. 

Western Aria, which may be separated from the main body of 
the continent hy a line passing from the Ural Mountains to the Aral 
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Sea, and thence to the month of the Indus, has a different structure 
from Eastern Asia, and must be studied separately. 

Eastxrn Asia. — From the somewhat square mass of elevated 
land irhich forms the centre of the continent, almost uninterrupted 
slopes descend to the Arctic Ocean on the north ; the Pacific on the 
east ; the Indian Ocean on the south ; and the Caspian and Aral 
Seas on the west. The eastern and southern slopes, prolonged in 
certain portions by outlying mountains or plateau regions, form that 
wonderful series of projections so characteristic of the continent. 
Whole countries of vast area are thrust out into the sea, and form, 
with those belts of islands which owe their existence to the. same 
cause, the most favored regions of Asia. 

If we analyze more closely the internal structure of Eastern Asia, 
we find the central highland region to consist of plateaus bordered 
and crossed by mountain systems, some of which are the highest on 
the globe. Four parallel systems, the Himalaya, Kuen-lun, Thian- 
Sban, and Altai, extend east and west at nearly equal distances one 
fi-om another. The Himalaya are the highest mountains on the 
globe. The Kuen-lun and the Karakorum, between the Kuen-lun and 
the Himalaya, are nearly equal to the latter in elevation. 

Examining the profile of Eastern Asia, we find that the entire 
space between the Himalaya and the Kuen-lun, called Thibet, has an 
average elevation of not less than 12,000 to 15,000 feet, equal to that 
of the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains. Above this elevation 
peaks rise to the unparalleled height of 27,000, 28,000, and 29,000 
feet! ' 

This mountain land of Thibet, continued eastward to the Pacific 
by the mountains of Southern China, and westward by the Hindoo 
Koosh, forms the main axis of the continent. 

North of the Kuen-lun, the surface of the' plateau descends at 
once, having only from 6,000 to 2,600 feet of' elevation. 'In the 
west it is interrupted by the high though narrow belt of the Thian- 
Shan mountains, and the lower ranges north of them ; but in the 
east it extends to the Khingan, and northward to the Altai, without 
a single mountain range interrupting its even surface. 

In the Altai, continued east ward by the Yablonoi Mountains, is 
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again a mornit^n region, 1)01 one of mncli less extent than that of 
Tliibet, and of comparatively trifling elevation. The highest points 
are only about 8,000 feet, while the crests of the ranges reach only 
ahont 6,000 feet, and the valleys between them scarcely more than 
2,000 to 3,000 feet- 

This mountain re^on, together with the Altai, is the minor axis, 
or secondary highland, of the continent, corresponding to the Atlan- 
tic highlands in North America, and to the Brazilian plateau of South 
America. The depression between Thibet and the Altai r^on rep- 
resents in Asia the vast low plains in the interior of the American 
continents. 

Thus we find that the great lines of structure in this continent 
extend east and west, instead of north and south as in the New 
World. The outlying ranges which form the great projections, and 
which are altogether of subordinate rank, both as regards their con- 
tinuity and their elevation, have, however, a general north and south 
direction. So do also the Ural and the Soliman mountains, which 
mark the separation between the two parts of the continent. 

Asia again diflers from the American continents in the relative 
position of its extended low plains and its highland regions. In the 
latter the great and fertile low plains are in the interior of the con- 
tinent, and the characteristic highland regions are on its borders. In 
Asia all the great plains are on the borders of the continent, termi- 
nating the slopes from the main highlands which are in the centre. 
This position of the plains exerts a manifest influence on the distri- 
bution of the flowing waters of the continent, and causes them to find 
their way to the sea in long and nearly parallel courses, without much 
combiuation. 

The eastern slope possesses throe streams, the Yang-tse-kiang and 
Hoang-ho, draining the plains of China, and the Amoor, belonging 
to the projection of Manchuria. Each of these rivers rivals the 
Mississippi in length, yet receives comparatively few tributaries. The 
southern slope also possesses three important streams, the Ganges 
and Brahmapootra, twin streams like those- of China, and the Indus. 
The Ganges is the only one of these in which there is any consider- 
able combination of tributaries, a fact owing to its position in ^e 
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broad, open plain between tbe Himalaya and the plateau of the 
Deccan. 

Ibe peninsula of Indo-Cbina, connecting tbe eastern and southern 
slopes, has also three parallel streams of considerable size, draining 
the main valleys. The Mekong, though occupying a harrow valley, 
ranks with the rivers of Hindostan, being not less than 1,500 miles 
in length. 

Again, the northwestward slope of the continent, directed to the 
Arctic Ocean and the inland seas, has also its great streams, in which 
the general parallelism of direction, and the want of combination, is 
even more marked than in the eastern stre.ams. Two of secondary 
length enter the Aral Sea ; and three, the Obi, Yenisei, and Lena, 
which rival in length those of the eastern slope, flow into the Arctic 
Ocean. These streams are, notwithstanding their size, on account 
of their position in the Arctic regions, comparatively of trifling value 
in the continent ; while the rivers of China and Hindostan, flowing 
through fertile plains into a tropical ocean, are unsurpassed in com- 
mercial importance. 

Again, this arrangement of the plains along the exterior portions 
of the continent has a most marked eflcct on their availability to 
civilized man. The most extended plains of Asia are those termi- 
nating the northward and the westward slope of the great interior 
highlands. The former, by its position in the Arctic regions, is, in 
part, so cold as to be almost uninhabitable by civilized man ; and tbe 
latter, by its remoteness from the vast moisture-giving oceans, is par- 
tially a desert Excepting the regions at the foot of the highlands 
which are cultivated, these plains are, therefore, of necessity, thinly 
peopled ; and the few inhabitants that find a subsistence upon them 
are in an exceedingly low state of civilization, being at best wander- 
ing tribes deriving their subsistence from their herds of horses and 
cattle, or of reindeer. The plains of China, on the eastward slope, 
drained by the Yang-tse-kiang and Hoang-ho, and those of Hindos- 
tan, on the southward slope, drained by the Ganges and Brahma- 
pootra, are of comparatively small extent. Both are, however, imme- 
diately accessible to the moisture-laden winds of the neighboring 
oceans, and both ure situated in warm latitudes. They are thus 
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abnndantly supplied with warmth and moisture ; are among the most 
fertile, and are by far the most densely peopled regions on the fiice of 
the earth; and have from the earliest periods of history boasted a 
high state of civilization. 

The comparatively low table-lands of the interior, though side by 
side with China, are however isolated from the sources of moisture 
by the high mountain barriers that intervene between them and the 
sea. Though their temperature is such that the vegetation of cool, 
temperate regions could thrive in all parts, and the sheltered oases at 
the foot of the Thian-Shan are even adapted to the growth of the 
vine, yet the larger part of this region produces only a scanty gro^^'th 
of grass, and its veiy centre is entirely a desert 

This plateau region is therefore unfit for cultivation, and is unable 
to support more than a very limited population of herdsmen. As 
the vegetation is sufiScient to afford pasture for but a short time in 
one place, the few inhabitants of this inhospitable region are, like those 
of the western plains, reduced to constant wandering in search of 
sustenance for their flocks and herds. They therefore have no op- 
portunity to advance in the arts of civilized life, and these regions 
must continue to be, as they have been from all time, the abode of 
a scattered, nomadic, and comparatively uncivilized population. The 
lower valleys between the Thian-Shan and the west end of the Altai 
Mountains aflbrd the one only doorway from this vast enclosed pla- 
teau region to the surrounding country. Through this, the barba- 
rian Mongol hordes have, at difierent periods, poured out upon the 
surrounding nations, carrying dismay and desolation westward even 
into the heart of Europe, and southward into India. The occasional 
oases along both sides of the Thian-Shan Mountains, and westward 
to the Aral Sea, watered and fertilized by the rains which fiill upon 
the mountains and the rivers flowing from them, aflbrd cnltivatable 
regions of greater or less extent. These favored regions are peopled 
by industrious and peaceful communities, forming little islets of civ- 
ilization amidst the surrounding waves ’of barbarism which constantly 
beat upon and at times overwhelm them. These, with the lower 
and more sheltered portions of the mountain land of Thibet, are the 
only portions of Central Eastern Asia that are in any degree civilized, 
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for they are the only ones that are able to afford subsistence to a 
fixed population. 

Under the same parallels of latitude as the desert wastes of 
Mongolia, and •peopled by the same race, are the fertile plains of 
China and the islands of Japan, swarming with millions of busy 
people, crowded with great cities, boasting a very considerable ad- 
vancement in the arts and sciences, and a civilization more ancient 
than that of any other existing nation. Thus we see what immense 
differences result from a difference in climate, which is in turn due to 
a simple difference of geographical structure and position. 

Wkstkrk Asia. — The plateau of Iran, continued westward to 
the Mediterranean Sea by the mountain and platean lands of Arme- 
nia and Asia Minor, forms the central mass of Western Asia. On 
each side of this plateau is a depression, beyond which is a secondary 
highland re^on, connected by a mountain belt to the central mass. 

On the south the depression consists of the plains of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and the basin of the Persian Gulf. The outlying 
highland region is the broad low plateau of Arabia, which is con- 
nected with the central mass by the mountains of Syria. The northern 
depression is in part occupied by the Black and Caspian Seas, while 
the Caucasus Mountains form the outlying highland connected with 
the central mass by spurs of the mountain land of Armenia. 

This portion of the continent of Asia, together with Hindostan, 
is occupied by the white race, but we find in the inhabitants of the 
different portions no less differences in civilization than were before 
remarked in eastern Asia. 

The ancient Hindoos were among the earliest of civilized na- 
tions, and among them many of the arts attained a degree of per- 
fection unsurpassed even by the present European nations. The 
banks of the Ganges and its tributaries are adorned with great cities, 
centuries old, yet boasting even at the present day a considerable 
degree of magnificence. 

The interior of the plateau of Iran is in general, like Mongolia, a 
dry, barren r^on, and is inhabited by nomadic tribes of A%hans, 
Beloochees, Turks, and Arabs. The mountain regions upon its 
borders contain, however, many fertile and beautiful valleys, and, par- 
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ticalarly in the western portions, cultivable oases of greater or 1 cm 
extent vary the dreary wastes of the interior. All these are occu- 
pied by civilised communities, and the middle and western portions 
of the plateau eonstitute the once powerful kingdom of Persia. 

Asia Minor and Armenia, consisting of monntains and valleys, 
and surrounded by seas, are much better watered and more fertile; 
and their inhabitants are more generally civilized. Arabia is a region 
of steppes and deserts with only occasional cultivable oases, and is 
almost exclusively occupied by nomadic tribes, among which the 
Bedonins are most numerous and powerful. Only in the more fa- 
vored coast regions do we find a settled population with a considera- 
ble degree of civilization. 

The plains of the Tigris and Euphrates, formerly a region of 
great fertility, were the seat of the earliest civilization of which his- 
tory gives ns any account. They formed the heart of ’the great and 
powerful empires of Assyria and Babylonia, and later of the Medes 
and Persians, which extended their dominion over all the surronnd- 
ing lands. 

The smaller fertile regions of Asia Minor, Sjria, Arabia, and the 
plateau of Iran, have many of them been the seat of rich and pow- 
erful kingdoms, whose inhabitants attained to a high degree of civil- 
ization, while the less fertile country around was, as it is at the 
present day, the home of nomadic people, the scourge and often the 
destroyers of their peaceful and prosperous neighbors. Thus we find 
that in former, as at the present day, the civilization of Asia was 
confined to the comparatively limited fertile regions, while the main 
body of the continent was almost entirely uncivilized. 


ETIBOFE. 

COKSTRUenOH OV THE MAP. 

CoNSTRCcnoH Lines. — 1. Draw through the middle of the slate 
or paper a vertical line. A, the length desired for the height of the 
map. Divide this line into four equal parts, making one part M. 
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2. Tbrougli the top of A, and through each point of division, 
draw horizontal lines, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Fundamental Form. — 1. A little (one-fourth M) above the lino 
1, and one and three-fourths M to the right of A, mark Kwra Bay. 

2. On the line 4, at a little less than two and one-half M to the 
right of A, is the east end of the Caucasus, Gape Apsheron. Join it 
to Kara Bay. 

3. On the line' 4, at two M to the left of A, is the head of the 
Bay of Biscay. Join it to Kara Bay, and to Cape Apsheron. 
These lines form the triangle which is the fundamental form of the 
continent 

Approximate Form. — Northern and Western Coasts. — 1. At the 
top of the line A is North Cape, the extreme northern point of the 
continent 

2. On the slanting line, at one M above its intersection with A, is 
the mouth of the Dwina. Join it to North Cape. 

3. On the horizontal line 2, at one M to the left of A, mark Cape 
Stadtland. Join it to North Cape. 

4. On the horizontal line 3, at one M to the left of A, is the 
mouth of the Weser. Join it to Cape Stadtland. 

6, At two-thirds M above the Bay of Biscay, arid a little to the 
left of it, is Point St. Matthieu. Join this to the mouth of the 
Weser, and to the head of the Bay of Biscay. 

Southern Coast. — 1. Divide the line extending from A to the 
Bay of Biscay into three equal parts. Draw from the head of the 
Bay of Biscay to the left, and slanting a little upward, a line equal to 
one of these parts. At its end is Cape Finisterre. 

2. Draw from Cape Finisterre southward, a second line of the 
same length, at right angles to the preeeding. Mark at its end Cape 
St. Vincent. 

3. Draw to the right from this point another lirie of the same 
length, at right angles to the preceding ; and mark Cape de Gata. 
Join Cape de Gata to the nearest point of division in the horizontal 
line. This ^ves the approximate form of the Spanish Peninsula. 

4. At the bottom of the line A, is Cape Matapan, the extreme 
southern point of the eontinent. Join it to the second point in the 
horizontal line {Peninsula of Istria). 
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6. At the left of this point, from the middle of the second 
division, draw a line parallel to the one last drawn, making it a 
little more than one M in length. This giTCs the direction and length 
of Italy. 

6. On the lower horizontal line mark a point at one M to the 
right of A. Draw a line from Cape Matapan through this point, 
continuing it one-quarter M beyond the horizontal line. At its end 
is the west point of the Caucasus, Join this to Cape Apsheron. This 
completes the approximate form of the continent. 

Islands. — The most important islands of Europe lie west of the 
continent, and are called the British Isles. In order to place them, 
notice that the southeastern point of England nearly touches the 
middle of the slanting line between the mouth of the Weser and 
Point St. Matthieu. From this middle point draw a line upward, a 
little less than one M in length, slanting it a little to the left. At its 
end mark Cape Wrath. From this same middle point draw a hori- 
zontal line, and we find, directly above Point St. Matthieu, Land's 
End, This makes the southern base of the triangle. Join Land’s 
End to Cape Wrath. At about one-foUrth of the distance from 
Land’s End to Cape Wrath, is the lower end of Ireland. Its figure 
is a rhomboid, the shorter sides of which are about one-half the 
length of the shorter side of Great Britain. 

The islands of the Mediterranean are very easily placed. Can- 
dia lies at the south side of the Archipelago ; Cyprus lies directly 
east of it, south of Asia Minor, and is about the same size ; Sicily is 
between Italy and Cape Bon. Corsica and Sardinia are west of 
Italy, and directly south of the Gulf of Genoa. The Balearic Isles 
are parallel with the northeast coast of Spain. 

CHARACTERISTIC STRUCTURE. 

Europe is characterized by its small size, and the exceeding 
irregularities of its contour, peninsulas constituting nearly one-third 
of its entire extent. It resembles Asia in the number and position 
of southe^., peninsulas, in tho limited combination of its flowing 
waters, and In the division of the continent into two parts quite un- 
like in stpujtnre. 
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A line drawn from the mouth of the Weser to that of the Dan- 
ube, leaves the mountainons portion of the continent, or High 
Europe, at the southwest; while the region of the plains, or Low 
Europe, lies northeast of it. In High Europe, as in Asia, the high- 
lands are in the interior, with a belt of plains west, north, and east 
of them, while their peninsulas prolong them to the south. In Asia, 
the central mass is the extended and very elevated mountainous plateau 
of Thibet ; while in High Europe it is the mountain system of the 
Alps. The highlands north of them descend gradually to the low 
plains which intervene between them and the surrounding seas ; while 
at their southern foot are the low plains of Lombardy, recalling those 
of Hindostan at the foot of the Himalaya. East of this central 
mass, consisting of the Alps and their northern highlands, is the 
plateau of Transylvania, with the low plains of Hungary on the one 
side, and those of Wallachia on the other. West of the Alps is the 
central plateau of France, with the valley of the Rh6ue and Sadne 
on the one hand, and the Atlantic plains on the other. Thus High 
Europe consists of these^ three main regions, each of which is pro- 
longed southward by a peninsula ; the central with the Alps and Italy ; 
the western with Spain ; and the eastern with the Hellenic peninsula. 
The mass of highlands north of the Alps, as compared with those 
of Asia, are of exceedingly limited extent, and have the character of 
mountain ranges rather than of plateaus. These mountain ranges 
follow two general directions, nearly at right angles the one with the 
other, and by their intersection divide High Europe into a multi- 
tude of small, separate basins and valleys. The Alps and the ranges 
west of them follow a northeastward direction, while the ranges east 
of the Alps have a northwestward direction, the same as the Himalaya 
and the Caucasus. This direction is most dictinctly marked by the 
Transylvanian Alps, the Carpathian, Sudetic, and Harz Mountains, 
which, with the low ranges that continue them nearly to the North 
Sea, from the boundary line between High and Low Europe. 

Low Europe extends from this border line of highlands, north- 
ward to the Arctic Ocean, and eastward to the Ural Mountains and 
the Caspian Sea, one great plain, without a single mountain range. 
Its water-shed is a low swell crossing the central portions, of which 
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the Valdai Hills, not naore than 1,100 feet in elevation, are the cnl- 
minating point. The northern slope is directed northwest, like the 
plains of Asia ; while the southern slope is directed southeast toward 
the interior of the double continent Asia-Europe. At its junction with 
the Asiatic slope is formed that great depression in which lie the 
Caspian and Aral Seas. 

Around this vast region of plains rise a scries of highlands, which 
border it, and each comer of which is broken by a Mediterranean 
Sea. On the east are the Ural Mountains and the Caspian Sea ; on 
the south the Caucasus and the border mountains of High Europe, 
between which lies the Black Sea ; on the west and north the Scan- 
dinavian highlands, with the Baltic on one side, and the White Sea 
on the other. This region is, therefore, entirely the opposite of High 
Europe in stracture. The climate of these two regions presents con- 
trasts no less striking. Low Europe has a continental climate, com- 
paratively dry, with cold winters and hot summers. High Europe has 
a maritime climate, moist, with comparatively little difference between 
winter and summer. It has also an average annual temperature 
considerably higher than that of Low Europe. 

The difference between the temperature of western Europe and 
eastern North America becomes folly apparent when we reflect that 
the plains of Lombardy, with their beautiful vegetation and mild 
winter, are in the latitude of Montreal, where only the hardy fruits 
and graiiis of cool, temperate regions flourish. The great and beau- 
tiful capital, Paris, is two degrees higher in latitude than Quebec; 
and London lies opposite Cape Charles and the frozen wilds of 
Labrador. 

This elevated temperature of High Europe is due, in a great 
measure, to the southwest winds and currents of the Atlantic, which * 
shed upon its shores the warmth they have preserved from the trop- 
ical regions ; and its freedom from extremes of heat and cold is in- 
creased by its peninsular structure, which allows the equalizing influ- 
ence of the ocean to reach even into the heart of the continent. 

The contrast between Low and High Europe is no less striking 
in their political geography than in their physical character. Low 
Europe, one in structure, is also one in race and nationality. Its 
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people, except a few semi- Asiatic tribes in the region of the Caspian 
and on the Arctie coasts, are of the Slavonic family ; and this im- 
mense- plain, nearly one-half the entire continent, constitutes one 
state, Russia in Europe. High Europe, on the contrary, consisting 
, of a multitude of small, distinct physical regions, contains a great 
number of small, separate nationalities. In a few cases a number of 
these have been combined, thus forming a great and powerful state, 
as the Empire of Austria. Even in these cases, however, the for- 
merly separate nationalities have retained more or less of their indi- 
vidual characteristics, and can scarcely be said to have become one 
more tlian in name. In general, there has been no combination, and 
each distinct physical region has its distinct state ; as shown by the 
thirty-four small states which constitute Germany proper, and the 
little kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. 

Each southern peninsula has also its separate nation, and has 
had its special work to perform in the development of European 
> civilization. 

The nations of the main body of High Europe consist of two 
distinct families or races : the Germanic, east of Switzerland and the 
Rhine ; and the Celtic, in France and western Switzerland and Bel- 
gium ; while still another &mily is represented by the nations of the 
south, , The British Isles, originally peopled by the Celts, were after- 
ward invaded and permanently occupied by the Saxons, Angles, and 
other peoples of Germanic origin. In England, the greater portion 
of which is open country, favorable to the commingling of its various 
peoples, these different elements have been blended into one, form- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon, or English people. In Ireland, and in the 
mountains of Wales and Scotland, however, where the Celts long 
successfully resisted the encroachments of their Germanic neighbors, 
this ancient race, though conquered, still exists, with very little, if 
any, intermingling of the foreign element; and the ancient Celtic 
language, or dialects of it, is still employed. 

Tims we remark that, throughout the European continent wher- 
ever there is unity of structure, there is unity of race and national- 
ity ; while a diversity of physical regions is accompanied by a greater 
or less diversity of race and nationality. 
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AFRICA. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THB MAP. 

Lines op Construction. — 1. Draw through the middle of the 
slate a vertical line, A, the length desired for the map ; and divide it 
into two equal parts. 

2. Draw through the top of A the horizontal line B. 

3. Draw through the middle of it a horizontal line, C. 

General Form. — 1. At the bottom of the vertical line A, mark 

(7qpe Agulhas. 

2. Divide the upper half of this line into three equal parts, call- 
ing one part M (measure); 

3. On the horizontal line C, mark a point at two M to the right 
of the vertical line A ; and at one M to the left of A, mark Cape 
Lopez. 

4. On the right, draw a slanting line, D, from Cape Agulhas, 
through the point on C. Continue this line M beyond C, and at 
the end mark Gape Quardafui. 

5. On the left, draw another line from Cape Agulhas, passing a 
little to the right of Cape Lopez, and extending a short distance 
(one-fourth of M) above B. There mark Cape Spartel. 

6. Connect Cape Spartel and Cape Guardafui, and we have the 
fundamental or general form of Africa. The north and the east line 
should be nearly equal 

Approximate Form. — 1. Outside of this general form there are, 
besides the great western projection, three lesser ones — one on the 
southwest ; one on the southeast ; and one on the north. 

2. Half way between Cape Lopez and Cape Agulhas, a short 
distance outside the west line, mark Cape Frio. 

3. On the left slanting line, just above Cape Lopez, mark Bight 
of Biafra. Connect Cape Agulhas, Cape Frio, Cape Lopez, and 
Bight of Biafra. 

4 . About one and a half M directly to the left of Bight of Biafra, 
mark Cape Palmas. 

6 * 
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6. On the line C, mark a point a little more than one-half A to 
the left of the vertical line. One and a third M directly above this 
point, mark Cape Verd. Its distance from Capo Gnardafiii is equal 
to the whole vertical line. 

6. Connect Bight of Biafra, Cape Palmas, Cape Verd, and Cape 
Spartel. 

7. About two-thirds M to the left of the top of A, and one-third 
M above, mark Cape Bon. 

8. A little to the right, and below the top of ^ mark Cape Sem. 
Connect Capo Spartel, Cape Bon, and Cape Sem. 

9. Continue the line which joins Cape Bon to Cape Sem, until it 
is doubled. A little above the end of it, mark the Chdf of Suez, 
which is the head of the Red Sea. 

10. A little to the right of the intersection of the lines C and D, 
and one M directly above, mark the south comer of Ovdf of Aden. 

11. Connect the Gulf of Suez, Gulf of Aden, and Cape Guardafui. 

12. Draw from the middle of D to the right, so as to form a 
right angle, a line equal to one-half of M. At its end mark 
Mozambique. 

13. Draw from there nearly parallel to D, a line twice M in length, 
and at its end mark Cove Rock. 

14. Above Mozambique, on the line D, half way from the middle 
of D to C, is the moat western bend of the coast behind Zanzibar. 
Connect this, Mozambique, Cove Rock, and Cape Agulhas. 

We now have the approximate form of Africa. 

The True Form is found by simply joining these points by the 
proper coast line. If we draw a line across the continent joining the 
Bight of Biafra and the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, we shall find the 
south part to be a triangle with its greatest extent north and south, 
while the northern part is nearly an oval or egg-shape, with its great- 
est extent east and west. 

The opposite coasts of the Red Sea are newly parallel to each 
other, as are also those of the Gulf of Aden. 

Madagatear, the only huge island of Africa, lies opposite Mo- 
zambiq 9 e,' extending in the same direction as the coast of the conti- 
nent, and its whole length is little over one and one-fourth M. 
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. CHARACTERISTIC 8TRCCTCRE. 

Africa is characterized by its large size, it being, after Asia, the 
largest of the continents ; by the uniformity of its contour ; by the 
elevation of the entire surface of the continent above the level of the 
sea ; and the absence of great, connected mountain systems.. 

Though three times the size of Europe, Africa has no peninsulas, 
unless the projection at the south of the Gulf of Aden could be called 
a peninsula. Neither do any arms of the sea penetrate into the in- 
terior ; but the whole continent, except a narrow belt of coast lands, 
is entirely closed against the influence of the oceans. 

As seen by the diagram for the construction of the map, the 
general form of Africa somewhat resembles that of South America. Its 
plan of structure combines that of the Old World and of the New. 
A line drawn from the Bight of Biafra to the Strait of Bab-cl-Mandeb, 
divides the continent into two nearly equal parts, the southern hav- 
ing, like the American continents, its greatest extent from north to 
south ; while that of the northern extends ft'om east to west. The south- 
ern has the structure of the American continents, two bands or swells 
of more elevated land parallel to its coasts, while the interior is 
lower, as seen by the profile from B to B'. These swells, however, 
do not consist of mountain Systems, but are simply an increased ele- 
vation of the general surface of these portions of the continent, sur- 
mounted by short, irregular mountain ranges. The eastern swell, 
instead of the western, is the principal elevation. 

The northern section of the continent has the plan of structure of 
the Old World, its bands of elevated land extending east and west. 
The profile A to A' exhibits its structure. The interior is a broad 
plateau about 1,500 feet of average elevation, with a depression upon 
each side. In the western part there is, beyond each of these depres- 
sions, an outlying highland region : on the north the Atlas plateau 
and mountains, and on the south the Kong Mountain. 

The southern portion of the continent has a general elevation 
fiilly double that of the northern. This elevation is greatest in the 
extreme south, where the two coast swells unite in the table-land of 
the Orange River. The eastern swell is prolonged northward neariy 
6 * 
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to the Mediterranean coasts by the plateau of Abyssinia, and the low 
mountains north of it. 

The general slope of the continent from south to north is marked 
by the Nile River, which derives its waters mostly from the eastern 
swell, and flows northward through more than 30 degrees of latitude. 
This is the only great stream on the globe flowing from equatorial 
into temperate regions. The Zambesi, draining the central plateau ; 
the Orange, draining the lands of the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
the Congo, from the middle part of the western swell, all derive 
their waters from South Africa. The Niger is the only considerable 
stream belonging to North Afiica alone. All these streams, except 
the Orange, derive their entire supply of water from the middle 
portions of the continent, between 20° north and 20° south latitude ; 
that is, from the region of the intertropical rains. This region, 
particularly south of the parallel of Lake Tchad, is covered with a 
luxuriant tropical vegetation, and is the home of the strongest and 
noblest animals of the earth. 

South of the Zambesi the plateau region is, in the dry season, ro 
dnced to a desert ; but in the season of the rains is covered with 
vegetation remarkable for the beanty and the great variety of its spe- 
cies of plants. The mountain and moist coast regimis of the lands of 
the Cape are covered with forests, among which grow almond, chest- 
nut, plum, fig, and orange trees. 

hVom the parallel of Lake Tchad to the Atlas, and from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea, the Sahara, or Great Desert, extends across 
the entire continent. Its southern borders are reached by the tropical 
r^s, and the northern by the winter rains of warm, temperate lat- 
itudes ; but the interior is nearly rainle^ and destitute of vegeta- 
tion, except in occasional oases, which are in depressions, frequently 
in the vicinity of mountains. 

I The Nile, fed by the periodical equatorial rains, overflows its 
bank for several months each year. It thus stretches a band of ver- 
dure across the entire desert region through which it flows to the 
sea,' receiving, for nearly one-half its course, not a single tributary. 

The portion of the continent north of the parallel of Lake Tchad, 
IB neciqpied by the white and by mixed races. ITie micient Egypt- 
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ums in the Nile valley, and the Berbers in. the Atlas region, have 
alone attained to a high d^ree of civilization. The mun body of 
the continent is the home of the negro or African race proper, who 
have, except in Soadan, developed no civilization, ^d even there 
have but a comparatively low stage of development. 

The beantiihl valley of the Nile, with the broad delta about its 
mouth, was the seat of the ancient and powerful kingdom of the 
Pharaohs. Here, surrounded on all sides by the trackless desert, 
arose the Egyptian civilization, next to that of the plains of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, the oldest in the world. 

The Atlas region, another fruitful territory of limited extent, fer- 
tilized by the winter rains of warm, temperate latitudes, is, like 
h^ypt, isolated from thg rest of the continent by the desert. Like 
Egypt also, it has, by means of its situation on the Mediterranean 
shores, free communication with the countries of southern Europe 
and western Asia. Here arose another and more recent civilization, 
rivalling that of the Roman empire, and, transplanted to southern 
Spain, adorning Europe with some of her most interesthrg monu- 
ments. 

The rest of this great continent, apparently unsuited to the 
growth of a high civilization within, and, by its structure, barred 
agmnst the entrance of one from without, has remained, during 
all the ages of history, silent and unknown. Only in a few &> 
vored localities, where modern enterprise has been able to obtain a 
foothold, and foreign constitutions are able to withstand the influ- 
ences of its inhospitable climate, is the darkness that has so long 
shrouded this continent beginning to be dispersed. 


. AVSTEALIA. 

' OOKSTRCOTIOn OF THS HAP. 

CoirsTBCOTiolir Linbs. — 1. Draw a horizontal line, the length de- 
sired for the width of the map. Divide it into three equal parts, one 
of which mark M. 

2. Draw upward from each end, and from the right-hand point 
of division, vertical lines, 1, 2, 8. * 
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Fundamkntal Fork. — 1. On tte line 1, at half M from A, mark 
Cape Leeuvnn. One M above, and a little to the left of Cape Leeu- 
win, mark Northwest Cape. 

2. In the second line, at two and one-third M above A, mark 
Caj?e York. 

3. On the horizontal line, at about one-fourth M to the right of 

the vertical line 2, mark Cape WHean. | 

4. A little to the left of 3, at one M above A, mark Point Dan- 

ger. ; 

6. Join Cape Wilson, Point Danger, Cape York, Northwest 
Cape, and Cape Leeuwin. 

Thus we have the fundamental form of the continent ! 

Approzimats Form. — 1. Draw a line from Cape Wilson to 
Northwest Cape; and from Cape Leeuwin to Point Danger. 

These two lines, below their intersection, give us the southern coast 
At the intersection, mark head of the Auetralian Bight. 

2. At a little less than half M below Cape Wilson, and a little to 
the right, mark South Cape. Join it to Point Danger. 

3. On this line, just above A, is Cape Howe. 

4. At half M below Cape York, and a little to the left, is the 
head of the Gulf 'of Carpentaria. Join it to Cape York. 

5. A little less than half M from Cape York, near the line leading 
to Cape Northwest, is Cape Arnhem. Join it to the head of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

6. Three-fourths M to the left of Cape York, is Coburg Peran- 
tula. Join it to Northwest Cape, and to Cape Arnhem. We 

now have the approximate form. I 

Islands. — 1. The southern point of Tasmania, and its east coast, 
we already have. Its north coast is equal to the east coast, and ^ 
parallel to that of the main land. 

2. The eastern point of New Guinea^ about half M cast of York 
Cape. The western point is a little less than half M north of the 
northwest point of Arnhem Land. 

New Zealand is nearly parallel with the eastern coast of the con- j 

tinent Its northern and southern extremities lie a little farther I 

south than Point Danger and South Cape ; and are about as far from 
the coast as the distance between those two capes. 
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CBARACTEBISTIO STRUCTUIUE. 

Australia is ^characterized by its small size and insular porition; 
its situation in the sub-tropical region, and wholly in the southern 
hemisphere ; and by the simplicity of its internal structure. 

The surface of Australia is less varied than that of any other con- 
tinent. It contains no long or high mountain ranges, and no great 
plateau. 

Like the southern division of Africa, its surface consists of three 
portions : two swells bordering the eastern and western coasts, and 
between them a depression. 

The eastern swell, as may be seen by the profile, is broader and 
higher than the western, and upon its southern half rest the highest 
mountains of the continent. These mountains are only a little higher 
than the Appalachians of North America. Mount Hothxim, the 
highest peak, is about 7,000 feet above the sea-level. 

The central depression, as far as known, is a great plain, with 
occasional small ranges of hills. The lowest portion of this plain is 
the lake region just north of Spencer’s Gulf. Farther north the sur- 
face rises gradually, and the land west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
called Arnhem Land, is quite an elevated plateau. 

The western swell is slight, and the mountains upon it are low 
and disconnected. The highest are in the northern part. 

The rivers, except the Murray and its tributaries, are sma^, and, 
as they have a very irregular supply of water, they are of little im- 
portance. Streams which at one time are deep and rapid torrents, 
at another become entirely dry, or are changed to a line of shallow 
pools. 

The lakes are, in general, salt, and many of them are very shal- 
low. Some are only marshes, and become entirely dry during the 
long droughts which occur in some years. 

This continent, being so near the equator, has in general a very 
warm climate. The northern part, which is within the tropics, is 
very hot, and has the wet and dry season of tropical countries. The 
southern and main part of the continent is cooler, but the change 
of seasons is very irregular. In some years, there are long droughts, 
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lasting almost tlie entire year ; while in others there are freqnent 
and violent rams during the larger part of it In general, this part 
of the continent is somewhat dry, like South Africa and the pampas 
of South America, 

The vegetation and animals of Australia are different from those 
of any other continent A great part of the trees and animals are 
found nowhere on the globe, except in Australia and its islands. 
The trees have generally small, narrow leaves ; and, as they are more 
separated, and there is little undergrowth of shrubs or vines between 
them, the forests, instead of being dense and dark, as in most coun- 
tries, are open and light 

The forests are remarkable for the great number of flowering trees 
found among them. So far as yet known, there are no very exten- 
sive forest regions in Australia. The wooded lands are separated by 
treeless plains,' which are either prairies, or, as in the drier parts, are 
covered with a thick growth of stunted shrubs. 

The country contains scarce any native food-plants, either of the 
temperate or tropical climates, — a few berries, one kind of chestnut, 
and a root resembling the potato, being almost the only ones. But 
the grains, flax, grapes, and other plants of temperate r^ons, have 
now been introduced, and grow abundantly ; and in some parts 
BugaiM»ne and cotton are also successfully cultivated. 

Neither are there many native animals which could be made use 
of by civilized man, either as food or for other purposes. Our do- 
mestic animals have, however, been introduced, and succeed per- 
fectly, in particular the sheep, which are now raised in great num- 
bers in all the settled portions of the continent. 

The indigenous race of Australia resembles in many respects the 
African race, and, like them, have developed no civilization. The 
recent rapid peopling of the continent by foreign immigration is due 
entirely to the rich stores of gold found in the more favored south- 
eastern portion. The fine agricultural facilities afforded by the basin 
of the Murray River are now attracting attention, and the settle- 
ments, hitherto confined almost entirely to the coast and mountain 
r^on, are rapidly advancing into the interior. 
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Map of the World on Mercator's Projection. 

This map is constructed on the supposition that the earth is a 
cylinder, instead of a sphere. 

The meridians being parallel lines instead of conveigent, as upon 
the globe, this map has the disadvantage of representing the lands in 
the polar regions huger from east to west than they are upon the 
globe. Thus the form of those continents which extend far toward 
the poles is considerably distorted. 

To correct that distortion to some extent, the degrees of latitude 
are also gradually increased toward the poles. The advantages 
which this projection possesses over every other are, that it presents 
the oceans in their characteristic form and comparative extent, giv- 
ing the continents their true relative position as seen upon the globe ; 
and that it presents at a single glance the entire surface of the globe, 
with no arbitrary cuts or divisions, as found in the hemispheric maps. 
Moreover, the directions toward the various points of the compass v 
being straight and not curved lines, the relative position of the geo- 
graphical objects is more easily grasped. 

As the object of this map is not to study the forms of the con- 
tinents, but to furnish means for the comparison of their areas and 
elevation, the forms and area of the oceans, the relative situation of 
the great land and water masses, the study of the marine currents, 
the distribution of temperature, &c., the advantages which it prer 
sents over ordinary maps of the world in hemispheres more than 
counterbalances the distortion of form, and renders its use extremely 
desirable. • 

The Oceans . — A glance at the oceans causes us to remark at 
once the broad expanse and somewhat oval form of the Pacific. It is 
closed from communication with the Arctic, except by the narrow 
Behring Strait. Hence it is free from the cold currents and drifting 
masses of ice from the Polar seas, which refrigerate the northern por- 
tion of the Atlantic. Again, the Pacific is characterized by bands of 
continental islands fringing the Asiatic and Australian coasts, and 
^forming along its entire western shores a series of remarkable border 
seas.: the Behring, Okhoitsk, Japan, Yellow and North, and South 
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China Seas on the Asiatic coast ; and the Arafiira, Coral, and New 
Zealand Seas on the Australian coast. 

This ocean is also distingoished by its nmltitnde of oceanic 
islands. These form a broad bandsin the tropical waters of the Pa- 
cific, extending more than half its entire breadth. The eastern shore 
presents a strong contrast to the western in the entire absence of 
large islands and border seas ; while bat a single peninsula and one 
indentation of large size -mark this shore — the Peninsula and Gulf 
of California. 

The Atlantic is distinguished by its narrowness and the pandlel- 
ism of its shores, which give it the appearance of an immense river 
flowing between the Old and the New World. Its characteristic 
form of indentation is that of mediterraneans, or inland seas. Of 
these it boasts four, the largest on the globe : — on the east, the 
Mediterranean proper and the Baltic Sea ; on the west, the Gulf of 
Mexico and Hudson Bay. The Atlantic has also four border seas : 
the Caribbean Sea and Baffin Bay, which are of great size ; and the 
smaller Gulf of St. Lawrence and North Sea. 

The Indian Ocean is distinguished from the other great oceans 
by the fact that it extends northward only to the Tropic of Cancer, 
while the Pacific extends to the Arctic circle, and the Atlantic, with 
its prolongation, the Arctic, sorround the Pole. This ocean is nearly 
triangular, and its characteristic form of indentation is that of simple 
bends in the coast line, called gulfe or bays. Two of great size, the 
so-called Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Bengal, mark its northern 
terminus. It has also two mediterraneans, the Red Sea and the 
Persian Golf, which, though in themselves of considerable size, are 
small in comparison with those of the Atlantic. 

The direction of the principal cnrrents of each of these. three 
great oceans is indicated by lines of arrows. In the Pacific we find, 
north of the equator, the north-equatorM current, flowing firom east 
to west. Reaching the Asiatic shores, it is in part deflected north- 
ward, and becomes the Japan and the North Pacific current. R- 
nally it is deflected southward by the American shores, and returns 
toward the equator, to recommence the same journey. The south- , 
equatorial current, reaching the Australian shores, toms in/ the 
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mtun sonthward, then westward, and finally in part returns north* 
ward, along the Sonth American shores, to the equatorial regions. 

Between these two equatorial currents is the equatorial counter- 
current, fiowing from west to east, fed by a part of each equatoria. 
current at its change of direction on striking the eastern shores. 
Corresponding currents occur in the Atlantic, though, by the nar- 
rowness of the ocean in the equatorial regions, and its elongated 
form, they are more or less modified. Thus the equatorial counter- 
current is not apparent, while the northward defiection of the equa- 
torial currents proper is intensified, so that the Gulf Stream is a 
much more marked phenomenon than the Japan current, its parallel 
in the Pacific waters. In the Indian Ocean, which has no north ba- 
sin, the currents present only the main phenomena connected with 
the southern basin of the other oceans. 

The Continents , — For the comparison of the continents, we have 
their coloring, and the profiles and diagrams, at the bottom of the 
map. All the continents are here, colored, so that any particular 
color represents the same elevation in alL Thus the comparative 
amount of land of equal elevation in each continent is at once re- 
« vealed to the eye. 

The profiles enable us to compare the degree of elevation of the 
New World with that of the main mass of the Old World, Asia-Bu- 
rope ; and they exhibit the position of the maximum elevation in 
each. The profiles are made along the line of the major axis, which 
in America extends north and south ; in Asia-Enrope east and west. 
The general surface elevation is represented in the foreground, while 
behind are the mountain ranges resting upon this surface, surmount- 
ed by their principal peaks. 

We are at once struck with the gradual though by no means 
uninterrupted increase of surface elevation in the New World, from 
the Arctic shores to the plateau of Bolivia, where the maximum is 
reached ; and the rapid descent from this point to the terminus of 
the continent. The repetition of the same phenomena in Asi»- 
Europe, but in another direction, is certainly remarkable. From the 
Atlantic shore we find a constantly increasing elevation of the 
plateau surfaces until the high mass of Thibet is re^bed, firom 
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vbich bef^ns a rapid descent to the PAcific. Thus, while each con- 
tinent has ita distinct structure, the two sister continents arc in each 
case inseparably linked by a comm on' plan of structure. 

From this major axis there is in each world, as we have already 
seen, a long and gentle slope on the one side, and on the other a 
short and rapid descent In the Old World the long slope in both 
continents is toward the north, in the New World toward the 
east In each continent a major and minor axis are found, running 
along each opposite coast, with a depression between the two ; a 
fundamental form of structure common to all. 

These striking resemblances in the structure of all the continents, 
and the no less striking differences, which give to each an individual 
character, lead to the irresistible conviction that there is a general 
plan according to which each is made with a special form for a 
special end, while all, working together, are combined in one great 
organism, which is “ the great globe itself.” 

Diagrams . — A series of diagrams above the profiles furnish 
means for the comparison of the continents in various aspects. In 
the first, at the left, the entire area of the continents taken together, 
. is compared with that of the islands and the oceans. The great 
square enclosing the lesser is the entire surface of the globe, of which 
the continent forms only about ono-fourth, and the islands an exceed- 
ingly small fraction, all the remainder being water. 

In diagram second, the areas of the several continents are com- 
pared one with another, their relative siae being precisely that of 
the several oblong squares. 

The series of concentric squares presents the comparative 
amount of indentation of the several continents. This is usually 
given in numbers, the number of linear miles of coast for each 
square mile in the continent being stated. But this statement does 
not convey a correct idea of the relative amount of indentation and 
accessibility of the continents compared, except when their size is 
the same ; for the relation of contour to area is changed with every 
increase of the latter. Thus an area of one square mile, with no 
indentations' or irregularities whatever, must have four miles of con- 
tour ; while two square miles have but six, instead of eight ; four 
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square miles but eight, instead of sixteen. It follows that an area 
of four square miles requires to be considerably more indented and 
irregular to give the same proportion of contour to area as an area 
of but one square mile. To state, therefore, that a certain continent 
has a given number of miles of coast for one square mile of land, is 
to give no definite idea of the indentation of its contour, unless the 
size of the continent is given. The large mass of Asia, for instance, 
next to Europe the most indented of continents, has only One mile 
of coast for every 3Y6 square miles of surface ; while Australia, next 
to Africa the least indented of continents, has about one mile of coast 
for every 357 square miles of surface ; a proportion which seems to 
be more favorable than that of Asia. 

To give the length of contour required to surround a given area 
as one uniform mass without irregularities, and then give the actual 
length of contour which does enclose it, conveys at once a definite 
idea of its irregularities, and when traced on paper, affords a ready 
means of comparing it in this respect with other areas, whether 
greater or less. 

The'plan adopted in these diagrams presents to the eye.at once 
the relation of the actual contour of each continent, to that of an 
equal area, without indentations. The lines enclosing the inner 
squares, which exhibit the comparative size of the continents, repre- 
sent the length of coast line required to surround the area of each, 
were it one unbroken mass ; while the lines enclosing the outer 
squares represent the actual length of coast line. The proportion of 
the last to the first clearly expresses the amount of indentation. 
Thus in Europe the contour 'of the outer square is more than four 
times that of the inner, the length of the coast Une of Europe 
being more than four times what it would be were the continent 
without indentations. It is as l;hongh an area of one square mile 
were so irregular in outline, as to have sixteen or seventeen miles 
of contour instead of four. 

Asia and North America are nearly as much indented as Europe, 
while the three southern continents have a much more regular out- 
line. In Afiica and Australia the actual coast line is but little more 
than is required to surround a square of the same area. 
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The diagram representing the comparative amount of liigh and 
of low land in each continent, needs no explanation. 

At the right is a series of squares representing to the eye the 
comparative density of the population of the several continents, and 
of the entire globe. The large sqnares, which are all of equal size, 
represent an area of one square mile German, being about twenty- 
one square miles English. The number of smidl squares included in 
each represent the average number of inhabitants upon that area in 
each continent. Thus this area in Australia averages only nine 
inhabitants; in South America, sixty-four; in North America and 
Africa, one hundred each, Ac. Europe is seen at a glance to be 
the most densely peopled continent, and Australia the least so. 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 


In the fonowing Tocabnlaiy, eTei^ consonant employed In the prannnciaUon, except 
ff and N, and erery rowel not marked in the manner invested below, has the soond oar- 
dinarily giren to it in a similar combination in English words. 

Afildharetobe pronounced as in mats, mete, mite, mote, mute. S S 1 6 fi are pro- 
nonneed as in hat, met, pit, eot, hut. 

Ah reprints the sound of a in/or ; and ano, that of a in /iS. 

Qh is used before s and i to represent the hard sound of ff, A is pronounced as in 
canon (can-yon). 

N expresses no sound, is not pronounced at all ; but merely indicates the nasal sound 
of the rowels which immediately precede it. This sound is peculiar to the French lan- 
guage, and occurs inrariably when on, an, on, in, or un terminate a word, or are followed 
by another syllable beginning with a consonant. The n is in such cases silent ; and, Hke 
2f, serres only to indicate the nasal sound of the preceding rowel. This sound is ex- 
pressed in the pronunciation, thus : 

onbyawN 

This indicates not awng, dhng, dnff, and unp ; but that the proper English sound of ate, 
ah, i, and fl, becomes nasal, almost precisely as if pronounced with the nostrils closed. 
The utterance must be finished sharply, with no ranlshlng sound. Teuton is pronounced, 
Too-lawN, Oharente, shi-rahHt, etc. 


A. 

AAinouBO ; ahl'-borg 
Aab; ahr 

Abbbokuta; ab-be-o-koo'-tah 
Abbitibbeb; ab-be-tib'-bee 
Abokxt; ab-o-may' 

Astbsiku.; ab-ls-sln'-e-a 
Aoapuixjo: ah-kah-pool'-ko 
Acabai; an-kah-rah^-ee 
Aooba ; ak'-krah 
Acohcaoua; ah-kon-kah'-gwah 
Anna; ahd'-dah 
Ab'-b-laidb 
Adxh ; ah'-dSn 
Anisx; ah'-de-ja 
AnmoimACK; ad-e-ron'-dak 
Ai>oub: ab-donr' 

Adbia]iopi,b : ad'-re-an-o'-pel 
Adbiatic; ad'-re-at'-ik 
Ai«HAiasTAir ; ahf-gahn'-is-tahn' 
Aobax; 6-gr6m' 

Aou/a ; ah-goo'-yah 
Aouibas; ah-gool'-raba 
Ajaccio ; ah^yaht'-cho ' 
Ai.abaxa; al-a-bah'-ma 
Aiahd ; ah'-land 


Ai.BC<)UBBonB; ahl-boo-kSr'-ka 
Aldan ; ahl-dahn' 

Alxutian; a-ln'-she-an 
' AuissAKDBiA ; ahl-es-sidin'-dre-B 
Al-bx-an'-dbi-a 
Al-ob'-bi-a 
Aliabxa; ahl-yas'-kah 
Aujbb; ahl'-le-a' 
Al-lb-oha'-nt 
Aijiadbn ; ahl-mah-den' 
AtiBA-TI-O'-BBB 
Altai; ahl-ti' 

Altaxaba : al'-ta-ma-haw' 
Alton; awl'-ton 
Ax'-a-bon 
Ax-bot'-na 
Axibns; am'-e-enz 
Axibantb ; sm-e-rant' 

Axoob; ab-moor' 

Axor; ah-moy' 

Ax'-stbb-dax 
Anadtb; ahn-ah-deer' 

Anax; ahn-nahm' 

Ancona ; ahn-ko'-nah 
An-da-xan' 

Andbs; an'-diz 
Andoba; ahn-do'-rah 
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Aitoaba; alm-gah-rah' 

A»-TI-C08'-TI 
Abthtah ; an-tee'-tam 
ALXTnxsg; ahn-teel' 

APSNimnss; ap'-en-nlnz 
Apfai^chei; ap-pa-lah'-chee 
Ap-pa-i^'-chi-ait 

Appalacbicola ; ap-pa-lah'-che-co'-la 
AP8HKBON; ahp-Bha-ron' 

Apubihac; ah-poo-re-mahk' 

Akabia; Ar-a'-be-a 
Ab'-a-pu'-ba 
Akaouat ; ah-rah-fr<'rt' 

Aral; &r'-al 
Ararat; Ar'-a-rat 
Abcbamobl ;^k-an'-Jel 
Abeqbipa; an-ra-kee'-pah 
ABBEHTiinE; ar'-Jln-teen 
Arica; ah-ree'-kah 
Arizona; ar-e-zo'-na 
Ar-kan'-bab 
Arxznia; ar-me'-ne-a 
Arnxx; am'-Am 
Ar'-no 
Ab-bzn' 

Aborncion; as-sen'-ghiin 
Abhantzb ; ah-Bbabn-tee' 

Abia; a'-8be-a 
AB-aiN'-i-BonrB 
Abtbakhah ■ ahB-tiah-kahR' 
AauNoioN; an-Boon'-Be-dn 
Atacaxa; ab-tab-kab'-ma 
Atbara; abt-bab'-rah 
Atchapalata; atch'-a-lk-U'-a 
Atb-a-bas'-ca 
Ath'-bnb 
At-ub'-ta 
i^z ; odo 
Adb-tba'-u-a 
AU8'-TRI-A 

AtTTXBONB; oh-pairn' 

An Sabir ; ob-sab'-bl’ 

Az'-op 

Azorbb; ah-zdrz' 


B. 

Baba; bah'-bah 

Bab-el-iiandbb ; babb^l-mabn'-deb 
BaRen ; bah'-din 

Baodad, or Bashdad ; babg-dahd' 

Ba-ba'-xa 

Bahia ; bah-ee'-ah 

Baikai. ; by'-kahl 

Ba-ko'-nt 

Balaton; bahdd-tofl 
Ba-leab'-io 
Balkan; babl-kahn' 

Balkabh ; bahl-kabah' 

Baltic; bawl'-tlk 
Bano-kok' 

Ban'-oob 

Barataria; bir-ra-tab'-ieR 
Bar'ca 

Barcelona; bar-Ba-Io'-nah 
Barnaul; bar-nowl' “ 

Babel ; bah'zl’ 

Babbobah ; bab-flo'-iah 
Ba-ta'-ti-a 
Bath'-ub8T , 


Baton Rouse ; bat'on-roozb 
Batabia; bi-va'-re-a 
Batonne ; bah-yuim' 

Batou la Fourche ; by'-oo-li-foor^' 
Beaupobt ; ba'-fort 
Bebrins: oeer'-lng 
Bel-past' 

Beloiux ; bel'-Jl-Bia 
Bel-sbade' 

Belle-ible ; bel-lle' 

Belluno; bel-loo'-no 
Beloochutan; bel-oo-chla-tabn' 
Benares ; ben-ab'-rez 
Bengal ; wn-gawl' 

Benouela; ben-gi'-lah 
Benin ; ben-een' 

Ben Ne'-tib 
Benue ; ben-oo-1 
Bebebina: b4r-e-zee'-nah 
Beboen; ber'-gben 
Beb'-lin 

Berxusab ; ber-moo'-daz 

Berne; b^rn 

Beb-ki'-deb 

Betboot: ba'-root 

Biapra ; be-af-ra 

Bid'-be-pord 

Bielata; be-a-UiT'-a 

Bcelukha; be-fi-loo'-kah 

Birxinohax; ber'-ming-am 

Bib'-cat 

Bo'-beb 

Bogota; bo-go-tah' 

Boisi, or Boisee ; bwab'-za' 
Bo-he'-xi-a 
Bokhara ; bo-kah'-rah 
Bo-lit'-i-a 

Bologna ; bo-lon'-yah 
Bo-lob' 

Box-bat' 

Bonin; bo-neen' 

Bordeaux; bor-d5' 

Bobou; bor-goo' 

Bob'-ne-o 

Bobn'-holx 

Bobnu ; bor'-noo " 

Bobna Serai ; boe'-nah 
Both'-he-a 
Boulogne; boo-ldb' 

Brah -xa-poo'-tra 
Bbazil; brah-zU' 

Bbazob; brab'-zoB 
Bbex'-en 
Bbeb'-lau 
Bbebt; briSst 
Bretagne ; brS-tib' 

Bbeton ; brlt'-ton 
Bbusa ; broo'-sah 
Brub'-bels 

Buenos Atbeb ; bo'-nas a'-rla 
Bug; buog 

Bukharest ; ba-ka-iest' 

Bub'-xah 


O. 

Cabeb; kahb'-es 
Carool; kah-bo<d' 
Ca'-diz 
Carx; kahN 
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Caibo ; H'-to (Egypt), kll'-ro (U. S.) 
CA 1 .AIS; kal'-u 
Caix;a8Ieu; kal'-ka-shn 

Caixao ; kahl-l»h'-o, almost cal-low' 
Caixk)bahatchix ; ka-loo'-sa-batch'-ee 
Cak-bo'-di'-a 

Cajc-bm'-as ' 

Cab-bb-oon' 

Can-at'-b-hal 

Can'-di-a ‘ 

Cantabbiah; kahn-ta'-bre-an 
Can-ton' 

Cape Bbbton ; brit'-t’n 
Caracas ; kah-rab'-kas 
Cabiboban; k4r-lb-be'-an 
Carlsbuhb ; karls'-roo 
Car-o-u'-na 
Cab'-o-line 
Cab-pa'-thi-an 

Carpentaria; kar-pen-tah'-rea 

Cab-ta-ge'-na 

Cash-mere' 

Cas'-pi-an 

Cas'-sel 

Cassiquiare : kas'-sl-ke-ah'-ra 

Catochb; kan-to'-chS 

Cat'-tb-oat 

Cauca'; kow'-ka 

Cau'-ca-sus 

Catambe- kl-ahm'-bk 

Cat-enne' 

Cel'-b-bes 
Cevennes ; say-ven' 

Cbtlon; see'-lon 
Chahbersburo ; cham'-berE-bntg 
Champlain; sham-plan' 
Chandelbcb; shan-de-loor' 
Chabente; sh4r-ahNt' 
Cblat'-ta-hoo'-cheb 
Chat'-ta-noo'-ga 
Chelippe; sbel-leer 
Chb-raw' 

Chebboitrg ; shir'-booTg 
Ches'-a-peakb 
Chevoit ; shev'-l-ot « 

Chicago; she-kaw'-go 
Chick-a-saw'-a 
Chihuahua: che-wab'-wab 
Chili; chll'-lo 

Cbilob ; cheel'o-a, almost cheel'-way 
Chimborazo; chlm-bo-rah'-zo 
Choc-taw-hatch '-eb 
Cho-wan' 

Christiana ; chris-te-ah'-na 

Chudlbioh; chod'-Ice 

CiMA D’ Astra ; see'-mab daa'-tia 

Ctmone; che-mo'-n4 

Cincinnati; sln-sin-nah'-te 

Clevb'-land 

Co-an'-za 

Coblenz; ko'-blents 
Cochabamba; ko'-chab-babm'-ba 
Cologne; ko-lone' 

Colorado; kol-o-rab'-do 
Comana; ko-mab'-na 
Com-ba-hee' 

CO'-MO 

COM'-O-KIN 

Com'-o-bo 

CON-CEP'-TIOH , 


Concord; kong'-knrd 
Conchas; kon-kas 
Conbmaugh; ken'-e-maw 
Con-oa-beb' 

Copenhagen; ko-pon-hk'-ghen 

COR'-AL 

Cob-dil'-le-ba 

Co-bb'-a 

Co-ren'-ttn 

Cob-bi-bn'-tb8 

Cob'-bi-ca 

Cor'-so 

Couba; koo'-sa 
Creuse; krews 
Creux; krews 
Crim-k'-a 

Cumana; koo-mab'-nab 
Cutch; katcb 
Cuzco; koos'-ko 
Ctpeus; sy'-prus 


D. 

Dago ; dah'-go 
Dahomet; oab-bo-may' 
Da-ko'-ta 
Dahl' Elp 
Da-mas'-cus 
Dan'-ube 
Danzig ; dant'-zlg 
Dabpur; dar-foor' 

Darmstadt ; darm'-stabt 
Deccan; dek'-knn 
DelaoiTa; del-ah-go'-ah 
Delaware; del'-a-wor 
Delhi; del'-lee 
Dematend; dem-ah-yend 
Den'-mark 

Des Moines ; d& moln' 

Des'-na 

De-troit' 

Dhawalagibi ; da-wol -a-gher'-ree 
Dinabic; de-nar'-lc 
Dneipeb; nee'-per 
Dneisteb; necs'-ter 
Donqola; dong'-go-la 
Dordognb; dor-ddn' 

Dob'-pat 
Doubs ; doobs 
Dbave; drfive 
Dbesden; drez'-den 
Dbina; dre'-na 
Dbum'-mond 
Dub'lin 

Dubuque; da-book' 

Duebo; doo-a'-ro 
Duida; dwee'-da 
Du'-na-bebo 
Dun-deb' 

Durance; dn-rabNce' 

D’Ubban; dUr'-bahn 
Dus'-sbl-dobp 
Dwina; dwee'-na 


B. 

E'-bbo 

Ecuadob; ek'-wah-dora 
Edgecumbb; ej'-kom 
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Bdihbi7iu>h ; ed-in-bflr'-rfih 

Bo'-eb 

K'-otpt 

Bl-Ab'-ba 

Bl'-ba * 

Blbb; ilb 
Blburz; el'-boora' 

Bl Gbab Chaco ; el gisbn chah'-ko 

Bl Paso ; el pae'-eo 

Bh'-dbn 

Ebib; e'-ree 

Bkz; drtz 

Be-iJi 

SssiquiBo; es-ee-kee'-bo 
BspiNApo; ee-peen-yah'-BO 
Bt'-na 

Buphratbs ; n-M'-teea 
Buropb; n'-rnp 
Bv'-BB-B8T 
Btbb; air 


P. 

FalkiuAITD; fbwlk'land 
Falstbb; »hl'-etep 
Fee'-jeb 

Fbixatah; fid-lah'-tah 
Febnabdo Po ; fer-nalm'-do po' 
Fez'-zab' 

Finoal; flng-gawl' 

Finistbbbb; fln-is-talr' 

Fin'-i.and 
Fiord; fb-ord' 

Fidkb; feeoo'-ma 

Flob'-bnob 

Flor'-ib 

Flob'-i-da 

Foo-ohoo' 

FoB-HO' BA 

Fbabk'-pobt, or Fbahk'-fubt, on Main 
Fba'-zbb 

Fbedebicia ; fred-er-ish'-ea . 
Fbbd'-eb-iokb-bdiu> 

Fbb'-momt 
Fbio; firee'-oh 
Fulda; fool'-dah 
Fdnbh; fb'-nen 


O. 

Oaibo'-hbb 

OALAPAeoB : uah-lab-pah'-gOB 
Oalatz ; gan-lahts' 

Oa-lb'-sa 

Qallinab; gah-lee'-naa 
Qalwat; gawl'-way 
Qal'-ybb-toii 
Oam'-bi-a 

Gand, or Qhbht ; gahnd 
Ganobb ; gan'-JoB 
Gab'-da 

Gabonnb; gah-nin' 

Gasooonb; eae-koA' 

Gata; gah'-tah 

Gatbbobo; ghet'-bnrg 

Gaubta Fibld ; gows^-ta fe'-eld 

Ge-kb’-ta 

Gen'-o-a 

Gbral; zha'-iahl 


Ghbht ; see OanA 
OiBBALTAB ; le-braol'-ter 
Gihoon ; jee-noon' 

Gila; bee'-lab > 

Gil-lo'-lo 
Glaboow; glaa'-go 
Glocx'-nbb 
Glom'-hbn 
Go'-a 

Gobi; go'-bee 
Gon'dab 

GON'DO-KOB-O 

Oo-Bm 

Gotha ; go'-tah 
Goth'-lamd 
Graoiab ; grah'-se-aa 
Grah'-pi-an 
Obamada; grah-nab'-da 
Gratz; grite 
Gbeehwich ; grln'-idge 
Gbeh'-nah 

Gboos Wabdbih; groce wabr’-dine 
Guadalupe ; gwab-dab-loo'-pa 
GuADALA<)uinB ; gaw-dabl-kwlT'-er 
Guadiaha; gwab-de-ab'-nab 
Guabdapui; gwar-dabf-wee' 
Guatbiiala; gaw-te-mab'-la 
Guayiabb ; gwab-Ye-ab'-ra 
Guayaquil; gwi-ab-keel' 
Guernsey ; gbem'-zee 
Guiana, or Guyana ; gbe-ab'-nab 
Guinea ; gbin'-nee 
Quyandottb ; gbi-an-dott' 


H. 

Hadramaut; bad-rd-mowt' 

Hague; balg 
Hainan; bl-nahn' 

Haiti; ba'-tee 
Hal'-i-paz 
Hah'-bubg 
Habdt: barrt 
Habe; harts 
Hatch'-ib 
Hat'-te-ras 
Hayana : bah-Yah'-na 
Hayrb ; hsY-’r 
Hebrides; heb'-rld-ees 
Hediaz; b^'-ahz 
Hbl-len'-io 
Hbn-lo'-pen 
Hbrat; her-aht' 

Heb-cu-la'-nb-ux 
Hebxanstadt; bfir'-mahn-Btaht 
Hih-a-lay'-a 
Hin'-doo Eoobh 
Hin-do-stan' 

Hi-wab'-bbb 

Hoano-bo ; ho-ang'-ho', almost wbang -bo 

Holstein; hol'-sdne 

Holston; hol'-eton 

Holyoke; hol'-yoke 

Honduras; hon-doo'-ias 

Hong-kong' 

Honolulu; hon-o-loo'-loo 
Hotbah; h5th'-am 
Housatonio; hoo'-sa-ton'-ik 
Huallaga; wahl-yab'-gah 
Hub ; bwa 
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HuireABT; bimg'-gs-ry 
Htdxiubad ; l-der-»-bahd' 


L 


louAssu: e-gwahs-floo 

Jk-di-orib'-ka 

Ik'-dcb 

Ihnbbbuck: Ins'-brook 

I'-O-WA 

Iput; e-poot' 
iBax; e-nhn' 
1 b-a-wad'-dt 
Ibkoutbk ; Ir-kootek' 
Ib'-tibh 
Ibbbb; e-zsir' 
Ibpabab; is-pa-habn' 

le'-TBI-A 

Itabbb; e-Uhm'-baj 
I-TAS'-CA 

Itbnxz; e-U'-nec 


J. 


Kxbbab' j ker-inabn' 

tCx'-m. 1B'>MAK 
Khamil; kah-meel' 

Kbabat; kahn'-at 
Khab-toox' 

Khenoan; Un-eahn' 

Khiva; kee'-vu 
Klachta; ke-ak'-tah 
Km.; keel 
Kney; kfrev' 

Kiuxa-Njabo ; kU^e-mahn-jah-ro' 
Kinokztao; kiiig-ke-tah'-o 
Km-TB-CHiNe' 

Kibohiz ; ker^gheez' 
Kit-ta-tib'-t 

KLAOBBrUBT; klah'^efaen-lboit 
KiAnBBBBiTBo; klow’-zen-booK 
Kokab ; ko-kahn' 

Koltxa ; ko-]e'-mah 
KoBieBBUBo ; ken'-lgB-boig 
Kbobbtadt ; kron-swit' 

Kobab; koo-ba^' 

Kuiblub; kwen'-loon 
Kuka : koo'-kah 
Kub; koor 

KtmDiBTAB; koor-dls-tahn' 
Kitbilb; koo'-rO 


Jabaica ; ^may'-ka 
Japab ; jah-paa' 
Jafuba; han-poo'-rah 
Java ; Jah'-va 
JiHooB ; Bee Oihoon 
Jitohzb; zhl-to-mer' 
■Tobullo; ho-rool'-yo 

JU-AB' DZ Pu'-CA 

iXuB ; Joob 
7nHBA ; Jnm'-nah 
JuBiATA ; ]a-ne«h'-ta 
Juba ; Joo'-ia 


K. 

Kabbbba; kah-ben'.dah 

KAI.-A-IiA-ZOO' 

Kakbxa; kah-ki'-ma 
Kaiahabi; kab-lah-hah'-ree 
Kawi ; kah'-mah 
Kajochatka; kam-chaht'-ka 
Kajonixtz; kam-yen'-yetz 
Kabawha; ka-naw'-yra 
Kabsahab: katm-dah-hai^ 
Kabzm ; kah'-nem 
Kabkakzb; kau-kaw'-kee 
Kab'-bab 
Kaba; kah'-nb 
Kabakobch; kah'-rah-ko'-rom 
Kablbkboba; kariB-kroo'-na 
Kab-boo' 

Kabh-oab' 

Ka-tah'-dib 
Kazan; kah-zahn' 

Kzabbbt ; ker'-ny 
KaiMra ; ked'-leh 
Kb-lat' 

Kbbai ; ke-nah'-ee 
Kbnla ; ke'-ne-ah 
Kbn-bb-bbo' 

KBBOVB1.BB; keig'-e-len 


L. 

Laalanb ; lah'-land 
Labbadob ; lab-rah-dore' 

LAOCADiyB; labk'-ka.deey 

Ladooa ; lah^do'-gah 

lAauNA Madbb ;la.goo'-Dah mah''.dTaT 

Lasbobb ; lah-droDe” 

lAHOBB ; lah-hore' 

Laibach; ly'-bahk 
Lansbbb: labN-gr’ 

La Paz ; lab palu' 

La PiATA ; lab plab'*tab 
Labajob; IAr'.a-me 
Labba; labs'-sa 
Lau-bbb'-tiab 

Lbavbnwobth : ley'-en-wortb 

LBuwilf; la'-win 

Lb'-rish 

Lbipbio; leep'-Blk 

Lekbbbo; lem'-biiK 

Lbba; la'-nah 

Li-bb'-bi-a 

Iacrtebtblb; lik'-ten-fels 
Lama; lee'-mah 
Lih'-bb-iok 
Lih-po'-po 

Ldtdbsbabb : leen'.4esB-nSas 
Libbob; liz'-bnn 
Lnr'-BB-POOL 
liiABOB ■ I’yab'-noce 

Liabo Bbtacado ; I’yab'-no ee-ta-kab'-do 
Llvuailiaoo; ryoo-l’yl-ryab'-ko 
Lopodbb ; loro'-^den 
Loibb; Iwahr 
Loxbabdt; lom'-ber-dy 
Londondbbbt ; Inn'^lnii-der'-rB 
Loo Choo' 

loB Anobueb ; loce an'-JMez 
Louisiana ; loo-e-zoah-na 
Louibiadb; loo«-ze-ahd' 

Louibtillb; loo'-ia-yiUe 
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liOTTKLL; 18'-d 
Lu'bsck 

LuBLnt; loob'-Un 
Lucebkb; In-gem' 
Luck-kow' 

Lupata; loo-pah'-tah 
LnX'-EX-BUBO 

LuBon; loo-zone' 

Lt'-os 


M. 

Hacao ; mah-kah'-o, almost mah-cow' 

Macassar ; mah-kahs'-ser 

Mackenzie; mak-ken'-zoe 

Macon ; may'-kun 

Mad-a-oas'-cab 

Madeira ; ma-dee'-rah 

Madras ; ma-drass' 

Madrid; mah-drid' 

Mao-a-dox'-o 

Maoalhaens ; mah-gahl-yah'-ens 
Magdalena; ma^-da-lee -na 
Magellan; mah^el'-lao 
Main; mane 
Majithba ; mah-yom'-lia 
Malacca; mab-Iak'-ka 
Malar; ma'-Iar 
Ma-LAT'-8I-A' 

Mal'-din 

Mal'-mo 

Malta ; mawl'-ta 
Man'-ches-teb 
Manchuria : man-choo'-rl-a 
Manila; man-nee'-Iah 
Manitcii ; mkh-neetch' 

Manitobah; man-e-to'-ba 
Manitoulih; man-e-too'-lln 
Maracatbo ; mah-rab-ki'-bo 
Mabajo; mab-rah'-zho 
MaraSon; mab-tahn-yone' 
Mabetza; mah-ret'-za 
Marianne; mah-re-ann' 

Maiuato ; mab-re-ah'-to 
Marmara ; mar-mah'-ra 
Marne ; main 
Maros ; mor-oah' 

Marocco; mah-roc'-co 
Mabont ; mah-ro-nee' 

Marquesas; mar-kay'-sabs 
Marseille ; mabr-sayl' 

Mab-ta-ban' 

Martinique; mar-te-neek' 
Mat-a-gob'-da 
Matapan ; mab-tab-pan' 
Mat-ta-po'-nt 

Maucr-Chunk; mank-chnnk' 

Maul Main ; mawl mine' 

Mau-mee' 

Maurepas; maw'-ia-pah 
Mauritius ; maw-risb'-e-us 
Mec'-ca 

Meck'-lkn-burg 

Medina ; me-dee'-nah 

Mediterranean ; med-e-ter-ia'-ne-an 

Me-uer'-rin 

Mekong ; ma-kon^ 

Melbourne; mel-barn 
Hbm'-el 

MxM-paBX-XA'-ooa 


Menax ; ma-nahm' 

Mendocino ; men-do-see'-no 
Mebmentau; mer-men-to' 
Mebrixao; mcr'-re-mak 
Messina ; mes-see'-nah 
Meta ; ma'-tah 
Meuse ; maze 
Miako ; mc-ab'-ko 
Milan; mll'-an 
Miami; mi-ab'-mee 
Michigan; mish'-e-gan 
Mich-e-pic'-ton 
Mic-ro-ne'-si-a 
Milo; mee'-Io 
Mil-wau'-keb 
Mindanao; min-dah-nah'-o 
Min-ne-so'-ta 

Miniwakan; me'ne-wah-kabn' 

H18-8IS'-QUI 
Mis-sis-sip'-pi 
Missouri; mls-soo'-re 
Mis-tas-bin'-i 
Mobile; mo-beel' 

Mocha; mo'-kah 
Moille; mwabl 
Moldaw; mol'-dow 
Mo-luc'-ca 
Mon-go'-li-a 
Mo-non-ga-hb'-la 
Mon-ro'-ti-a 
Montana; mon-tah'-na 
Montauban ; mon-to-bahn' 
Mon-tauk' 

Mont Blanc ; mawN blahN 

Monte Negro ; mon'-ta na'-gro 

Monteret; mou-ter-a' 

Mon-te-yid'-b-o 

Montpelier; mont-peel'-yer 

Montreal ; mont-re-awl' 

Morava ; mo-rah'-va 

Morat; mnr'-ray 

Mo-be'-na 

Mob'-tes 

Moscoyv; mos'-kfl 

Moselle; mo-zel' 

Mozambique; mo-zam-beek' 

Munich ; mn'-nik 

Mun'-steb 

Mur; moor 

Mur'-chi-son 

Mubzuk; moor-zook' 

Mus-cat' 

Muskingum; mns-klng'-giun 
Mtsobe ; me-zore' 


N. 

Nagasaki; nah-ga^ah'-kee 
Nanking ; nabn-king' 
Nanlino ; nabndln^ 
Nantes ; nanta 
Nan-tuck'-et 
Nareev; nab'-rov 
N AR-RA-G AN'-SET 
Nash'-u-a 
Natal ; nab-tahl' 
Natchez; nateh'-is 
Ne-bbas'-ka 
Nbchibs; neteh'-lz 
Nbok'-ab 
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NKI 1 . 0 RVBST ; neel-gher'-n 
Nxro ; nej’d 
Kkh>'-bho 
Nsr-bui>'«a 
Nbucilitxl ; nash-ah-tel' 

Nxubalz ; noi'-sahlts 

Nbubb ; nace 

Nbcbixdlkb; nol-seed'-Ier 
Nbta ; nee'-va 
Nbvada; n«y-T8h'-d» 

Nbyado db Bobata; n&-Tah'-dodiBO-rah'-ta 
Kbtbbb ; n6-vair' 

Newpoubdi^ms ; nn'-ftmd-land' 

Nbw Hbbbhhut; nu hem'-hoot 
New Oblbans ; na or'-le-nnB 
Nsaki; n'gah'-mee 
Niagaba; nl-ae'-a-rah 
Nicabaoua ; nlk-ar-ah'-gwah 
Nicb; neece 
Nibicbn; nee'-men 
Nibdwbtbld; nl-nv'-vdt' 

Nigbb; nl'-jer 

Nina Novgobod ; niBh'-ne noT-go-rod' 

Nib'-b-vbh 

Nibg-po' 

Niobb^bah ; n&^bnh'-ra 

Niph'-ob 

Nip'-is-bibg 

Nibhbb; neem 

Nobtolk ; nor'-fok 

NobbkApibg; nor-chnp'-lntr 

Nobwich (Bn^nd) ; nor'-^ 

Nob'-wich ; (U. 8.) 

Noubbe ; noon 

Notaia Zexua ; no-Tl'-ah cem'-le-ah 

No'-wa Bco'-tia 

Nubia; noo'-be-ah 

Nuecbi: Bwfi'-ceB 

Nutt's Labu : nweet's land 

Ntabba; ne-alm'-z^ 

Nt-ab'-ba 
Neigi ; nzee'-Jee 


O. 

Oahu; wah'-boo 
Ob-dobbk' 

Obi; o'-bee 

Oobabia; o-Bhe-ah'-ne-a 

Ocmuiaee; ok-mnl'-gbee 

O-CO'-BBB 

O'-DBB 

O-dbb'-ba 

Oelabd; oh'-land 

O'-FEB 

Ogebchee; o-ghe'-chee 
OiBE ; waha 
O-KEE-CRO'-BEB 
O-KE-PBB-d'-BEE 

Okhotsk; o-kotsk' 
Ou>ebbubg; M'-den-bnig 
Oiemek; o-lo-nek' 
Omaha; o'-ma-haw 
Omab; o-mahn' 

Obbga; o-na'-n 
Obetda; o-nl'-da 
Obobsaga; on-on-daw'-^ 
Obblow ; onz'-lS 
Oos-TA-EAU'-UA 

Opobto; o-pSr'-to 


Obegob; or'-o-gtm 

O-BI-BO'-CO 

Obizaba; o-re-cah'-bah 

Ob'-lb-abb 

O-bagb' 

O'-BEL 

Ottawa; ot'-ta-way 
Ouse; oos 
O-ZABK' 


P. 

Pad’-u-a 

Pais'-let 

PAnBMBABG; pal-em-babog' 
Pa-leb'-mo 

Palebtibe; pal'-es-tlne 
Pau'-mab 
Palob; pah'-Ioce 
Pamuco; pam'-le-ko 
Pampas; pahm'-pahs 
Pa-mun'-ket 
Pabama; pab-ua-mah' 

Pababo; pab-nab'-ro 
Papua ; pah'-poo-a 
Paba; pab-ran' 

Pabaouat; pah-rab-gwi' 
Pabamabibo; pilr-a-inilr'-o-bo 
Pababa; pab-rab-nab' 
Pababahtba; pab'-rah-nab-ee'-ba 
Pabecis; par-a-eeez' 

Pabiba; j^-ree'-na 
Pab'-ma 

Pabcagoui^; pas-ka-goo'-la 
Pab-ba-ma-<)uod'-dt 
Patagonia ; pab-tab-go'-ne-a 
Pat'-eb-son 
Pechh. 1; pa-cbee-lee' 

Pecob; pii'-koce 
Peipus; pa'-e-pooce 
Pb-kino' 

Pb-ubo' 

Pb-iew' 

Pembina ; pem'-boBa 
Pebab; p^'-yabs 
Penibb; pen'-een 
Pe-bob'-bcot 
Peb-ba-oo'-la 

Pebnambuco; per-nabm'-boo-ko 

Peb-sep'-o-ub 

Pebu; po-roo' 

Pebtr: pest 
Fetch - o- BA 

PETBOPAunoBSK ; pe-tio-pow-looek' 
Phiuppibe; fll'-ip-pin 
Phiuppopous ; m'-lp^'-o-Ua 
Pbcsniz; fe'-nlz 
Pic Abethou ; peek ab-ni-too' 
PuooMATo; puio-my'-o 
Pik'-dub 
Pua; pee'-zab 
Piaqubmibb; plak'-meen 
Plymouth ; plim'-atb 
Poltbbbia; pol-e-ne'-sbe-a 
Pomebabxa; pom-e-ri'-ne-a 
Pompeh; pom-pay'-ee 
POB-CHAB-TBAIB' 

PoBDicHBKBT ; pon-do-Bbep'-qr 
Popatae; po-pab-yahn' 
PopooATAFETL ; po-po-kab'-tB-pet’! 
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Porto Bico ; por'-to ree'-ko 
PoRTBHOirTH ; ports'-muth 
Pobtuoal; pur-tn-gal 
Po'-SBN 
Po-TO'-MAO 
PoTOBi; po-to^ee' 
PonoHKEEPsiB ; po-klp'-8ee 
Pbaoue; pralg 
Pbeoel; pra'-ghel 
Prebb'-bobo 
Pbipet ; prip'-€t 
Pbubbia; proo'-Bhe-« 
Pbuth; proot 
Pskov; p’skov 
Poebla; pweb'-la 
PcNTA ; poon'-tah 
PuBUB ; poo-rooce' 
Ptbenees ; pir'-en-necz 


0 - 

QtTATHLAXBA ; kwaht-lahm'-bs 

OOE-BEC' 

Qui Appbllb ; kee ap-pell' 
Quito; kee'-to 


B, 

Baab ; iBhb 
Bacinb; ra-seen' 

Badoh ; rah'-dom 
Baleiqh; raw'-Iee 
Babooon; rahng-goon' 

% Bap-i-dan' 

Babelhad ; rahB-el'hahd' 

Beading; red'-lng 

Begensbubg; ra%hens-bnrg 

Beims; recraz 

Benneb ; rcn 

Be-un'-ion 

Bbtal; rev'-ahl 

BBrKjAViK; rtk'-yah-vlk 

Bbine; tine 

Bhonb; rohn 

Bhod'-opb 

Bichblieu; ree-flhe-lti' 

Bedeau; rce-do' 

Boeben ; ree'-zen 
Bioa ; ree'-gah 
Biobakba; reo-o-bahm'-bah 
Bio Grande fTexas) ; rt'-o-giand' 
Bio Grande (S. A.) ; ree-o-gialm'-da 
Bio Janbibo; ri'-o Ja-nee'-ro 
Bio Negro ; ree'-o nay'-gro 
Bo-a-hokb' 

Bomania ; ro-mah'-ne-a 
Roraika; To-ri'-mah 
Rot'-tbr-daii 
Rouen; roo'-en 
Buoen ; rn'-ghen 
Rubbia; roosb'-e-a 
Bubtcruk; rooB-chook' 


8 . 

8aau; sah'-lS 
Sabine; sab-been' 
Saco; eaw'-ko 


Sac-ra-men'-to 
Saghalien; sah-gab-Ioe'-en 
8 ao'-i-naw 

Saguenat; Bagh-a-nay' • 
Sahama; Bah-bah'-mata 
Sahara; sab-hab'-rah 
Saioon ; Bl-gon' 

Saint Adbanb ; sent awl'-banz 
Saint Anthony ; sent an'-to-ne 
Saint Augustine ; sent aw'-gns-teen 
Saint Bernard ; sent ber-nard' 

Saint Clair ; eent klare' 

Saint Croix ; sent croy' 

Saint Helena ; sent bel-ee'-na 
Saint Jago ; Bent jay'-go 
Saint Law'-rence 
Saint Louis ; sent loo'-is 
Saint Lucas ; sent loo'-kas 
Saint Matthieu ; sent mat-te-n' 

Saint Maurice • Bent maw'-iiss 
Saint Paul de Lo-an'-da 
Saint Roijue ; eent roke' 

Saint Vin'-cent 
Salado; sab-Iah'-do 
Sal'-a-mis 

Salomon; sol'-o-mon 
Sa-lu'-da 

Salzburg ; eawltz'-bnrg 
Samarkand ; sah-mi^-kabnd' 

Samoa; Bah-mo'-a 

San Antonio ; sahn abn-to'-ne-o 

San Bernardino ; aabn ber-nar-dee'-no 

San Biego ; aabn de-a'-go 

SANDoMiKao; eabn do-mlng'-go 

8an-dus'-kt 

Sand'-wich . 

San Fran-cis'-co 

San Joajjuin ; sabn bo-ah-keen' 

San Jobe ; Bahn ho-say' 

San Juan; sahn boo-ahn' 

San Salvador ; sahn sahl-vah-dore'. 
Santa Cruz ; eahn'-tah kroos 
Santa Fe ; eahn'-ta fcy' 

8an'-ta Mar'-ta 
San-tee' 

Santiago; san-te-ah'-go 
Saone ; Bune 

Sao Paulo ; sowN pow'-lo 

Sarawak ; Wi-rah-wabk' < 

8ar-din'-i-a 

Sar-mi-en'-to 

Sartre ; sart 

Sas-elatch'-b-wan 

Sava; sah'-vab 

Sa-van'-nah 

Sax'-o-ny 

Sayanbk; st-ahnsk' 

SCAN-DIN-A'-VI-A 
SoBEMNiTZ ; shem'-nlts 
Schleswig; shles'-vlg 
ScHooDic ; skoo'-dlk 
Schuylkill ; skool'-kll 
Schwerin; shwa-reen' 

Scioto; sl-o'-to 
Scutari ; skoo-tah'-re 
Sebastopol; sev-as-to'-po] 

Sbgbb ; sa'-giR 
Seine; sane 
Selgrer; sale-gaii' 

Selvas ; sel'-vabs 
Sen-e-gam'-bi-a 
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Rksttoal; een-e-gawl' 

Sbrbth ; oa-ret' 

SBV'-ERir 

Skyilijl ; Ba-Teel'-ydi 
Sbtcheixbs ; ea-sneel' 

8hamo ; shah'-mo 
Shamobai; Bhang-hl' 

Shan'-nom 

8HA8'-TA 

8aXB-AN-DO'-AH 

8i-am' 

Si-bb'-bi-a 
S iriLT; sia'-il-e 
8 io’-ra 

Sierra Leonb ; ee-er'-ra le-o'-ne 
81BBKA Madbe ; Be-er'-ra mah'-dray 
SiBRKA Morbba ; se-er'-ra mo-ra'-nah 
SiBRBA Nevada ; se-er'-ra na-vah'-da 
Sihoon; se-hoon' 

81KHOTA Alin ; Be-ko'-ta ak'-leen 
81KIAN0; Be-ke-ang' 

Bilistbia; se-Iis'-tre-a 
Sinai ; si'-nay * 

Since; Bind 
Sino-a-pobe' 

810DZ ; si'-oo 

SiSTOBA ; sis-to'-rah > 

Srr'-KA 

6kao'-bb Sack 
Smo-lbnsk' 

Smtbna ; Bmer'-na , 

Sneeun; Bn£r'-oon 
So'-BAT 

Socotoba; 8ok'-o-to-rah 
8 od'-om 

Sofala; Bo-foh'-lah 
SoFnsK ; so-fee'-eesk 
8 o-ko'-to 

SoMAtru; BO-maw'-lee 
SoMjfB ; Bom 

Soonoabia; aoon-gah'-re-ah 
Sobata; Bo-rah'-tdi 
Soudan; Boo-dahn' 

SouTHAiiPTON ; suth-hamp'-ton 

Spab-tel' 

Spitz-ber'-gen 

Spitz-kopf' 

Spbeb; spray 
Stadtland; Btakt'-land 
8 tap'-fa 

Stanovoi; Btah-no-voy' 

Staunton; stan'-tim 
Stock'-bolx 
Stolfe; Btol'-pd 
Stbalbund; strahl'-soont 
Strasbubo; strahs'-boor 
Stuttqabt; stoot'-gart 
SucHONA ; Boo-ko'-nah 
Sucbe; Boo'-kra 
SuDBTic; 8oo-det'-l0 
Suez; Boo'-ez 
Sdib; share 
Subatba; Boo-mah'-tra 
SumiAWA; Boom-haw'-wa 
SUN'-DA 

Sdbat; Boo-raht' 

Subinam; Boo-re-nam' 

SUB-^UE-HAN'-NA 

Sdtledj; Bat-Iej' 

Switzerland ; awlt'-eer-lasd 
Btd'-ket 


8tb'-a-cuee 
Stbia ; sir'-e-a 
SzAXOs; Boh-moeh' 
Szeoedin; seg'-ed-dln 


T. 

Tapilet; tah-fe-let' 

Ta'-ous 

Tahiti; tah-hee'-tee 
Tah'-le-quar 

Tallahassee; tal-Ia-hos'-see 
Tal-la-poob'-ba 
Tampico ; tam-pee'-ko 
Tananabivo ; uh-nah-nah-ree-voo' 
Tanoanttka ; tahn-gahn-ye'-ka 
Taob: tah'-oce 
Tapajob ; tap-pah'-zhoce 
Tapauno ; tah-pah-Ung' 

Tab'-nov 

Ta Side Shan ; tah see'-wa-Bhan 
Tasmania ; taz-ma'-ne-a 
Tat'-ba 
Tad'-bds 
Tchad ; cbahd 
Tobuechees ; chook'-cheea 
Tehama; ta-hah'-mah 
Teheran; tc-hdr-ahn' 

Tehuantepec; ta-wahn-tah-pek' 
Temesvab ; tem-esh-var' 

Teneriffe ; ten-e-rif ' 

Ten-neb-bee' 

Tenqbinob; ten'-gree-nor 
Terek ; ta'-rek 

Terra del Kueoo ; t£r'-ra del fti-«'-go 

Tevbbe* ta'-va-ra 

Thames ; temz 

Thebes; theeba 

Theiss ; tice 

Thian Shan ; te-ahn' shan 

Thibet; tib'-et 

Ti-be'-bi-as 

'Tif'-lib 

Tl'-OBIB 

Tim-buc'-too 
Timub; te-mnr' 

Tintellubt; tin-tel-Ioost 
Titicaca ; t^te-kah'-kah 
To-bolsk' 

Tocantins; to-kalm-teoni' 

To-kat' 

To-lb'-do 
Tom-big'-beb 
Tomsk; tawmek 
Tonga; tong'-ga 
Tong-kino' 

Tob'-bknb 
Toulon; too'-lawN' 

Toulouse; too'-looz' 

Toubb; toor 
Tousset; toos'-By 
Tbanstlvanla ; tran-Bll-vah'-naa 
Tbavebsb; tiav'-ersB 
Tbbb'-i-zond 
Tbiebte; tree-est' 

Tbinidad; trin-e-dad' 

Trip'-o-li 
Tboteb; trwab 
^ABEos; too-a-riga' 

Tuobon ; took'-eon 
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Tulabi; too-tah'-ree 

Tuhdja; tCKmd'-J«h 

Tu'-hm 

To'-bot , , ^ , 

Tdbkbbtait; toork-e*-talm' 


TJ. 


TToataij; oo-kl-«h'-le 
Uui; oolin 
TJl'-btbb 
IJii'-BA-ooa 
Uhaka ; u'-nah-k» 
TTfkbhatik; oo'-i>er-nah-vlJc 
U'-BAL , ^ 

TTbioa ; } oor-me'-Bh 

or > 

0 BtmiAH ; } oo-roo-me'-ah 
Ubbouat; oo-roo-gwi' 

Utah ; yoa'-taw 
TJ'-ti-ca 

0TBXCHT ; n'-trekt 


Wab'-baw 
Wabthb; var'-t’ 

Wabwick; war'-rlk 
Washita; wash'-e-taw 
Watattsa; wa-tBw'-ga 
Watbbeb; waw-ter-ee' 

Wa-TBB-IiOO' 

Wbihab; Tl'-inar 
Weibkaoeb; vlce-kalig'-«r 
Wbnbb; va'-ner 
Wb'-bib 
Wbt'-t*b 

Wbyhouth; -way'-iniith 

Wm-Mlt-BA'-OO 

WrU'-HT-PBO 

WiNwiTPiBBoeKB ; wln-nlp-pi-flok'-ee 
Witobboda ; ve-cheg'-dan 
WoifKOV' 

Woii-STjar-HouDB' 

Woou-ab-took' 

Wobcbbthb; woos'-ter 
WuBTEHBVBs; wBt'-tem-'bTirg 
Wt-ah-dot' 


V. 

Vabdai; TaW'-dl 
VaihhOLa; va-len'-Bhe* 
Vaitla-oo-ud' 

VAifABAiBO ; vahl-pah-Tl'-so 
VAKCOimnt; van-koo'-ver 
Vabbla; yah-ra'-lah 
Vabna ; var'-nah 
V bi.tkaia ; TS-le-ki'-ah 
Vbbbtia; ven-ee'-skMi 
V Bi i Bg pBi.A ; ven-eB-wee'-l» 
Vbbicb ; ven'-iBB 
Vbba Cbub ; ▼ay'-rah krooB 
Vbbhbjo ; ver-may'-ho 
Vbb-*h.'-ioh 
Vbbbailxjm ; yer-sSlB' 
VBBxmuB; T6-Bn'-yMiB 
ViD'-ni 

yiBKKA ; y&«n'-nah . , ^ 

VnxA Eioa ; yeel'-yak ree'-kah 

Vn.'-HA 

VlB'-Ttl-LA 

Vitebsk; ye-tebsk' 

ViTBHBx; ye-temsk' 

VoBBBB ; yOzh 


X. 

XareH; aWiig-goo' 


T. 

Tabmnoi; yah-blo-noy' 

Yakutsk ; yah-kootsk' 
Yakqtsbkiahs ; yshng-t8o-k*Klmg' 
Takk'-tok 

Tantelbs; yahn-ta'-le» 

Tabbaitd; yahr-kalmd' 

Taboo; yah-Boo' 

Ybd'-do 

Tbhbn; yem'-en 
Ybnisbi; yen-e-Ba'-e 
Ybb'-bo 

Yobuba; yo-roo'-bab 
Tucatam ; yoo-kah-talm' 

Yu'-koh 

Yubua; yoo-roo'-ah 


Z. 


. w. 

WAAo;yahg 
Wabash; waw'-baah 
Wadai ; wah'-di 
Wadi Dbaa ; yrah'-dee diaa 
Waba; ywny'-rah 
Wababdin; yah'-raha-deen 
Waboda; var'-gtah 





Zaibab ; Bl-Bahn' 

Zahbbbi; zahm-ba'-Bee 
Zahsubbab; Bang-ga-bar' 
Zah-bi-bab' 

Zaba; Bsh-rah' 

Zabaooza; zah-rab-go'-Bah 
ZASHiyBBBK; zahsh-e-yalnk' 
ZUDU ; BOO'-lOO 
Zubich; BOO'-rlk 
ZuTDXBBBB ; zi'-der-Bee 
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PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES 


I9D02)^EJIEBn OF THE TEICHEBS OF THE CITT OF ITEW YORK. 

Wx, the imdeTBigned, Principals of the Pablic Schools, haring need “PEBCE’S 
MAQNBTIC GLOBES ’’ for some months in the schools under onr charge, do most 
cordially recommend them as Tslnahle and beantUhl aoxiUaries in tMcblng the science 
of Geography. Principles and Phenomena, heretofore exceeding difficolt to explain in- 
telligently to the yoothAil mind, are made, by the aid of this Globe, so clear that they are 
readily comprehended by even the jonngest pupils. 

' N*w Tobk, PAruary, 1807. 

lAFATETTE OLNEY, Prin. Male Dept Ward School Bo. 14. 
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Pereas Magnetic Globee, 


PERCE’S MAaNETIO GLOBEa 



PftUatod March UU4I8M, 

By BLBEST PEBOB. 


" This is one of tlie most besots end instnr^m 
pieces of echooi end household s{ psratus for the im 
stmetion of the joni^ we hare yet seen. The Olote 
bdttg of iron, and the Ohjects— each as Tarious races 
of men, lions, Polar bears, steamboats, eta. — being 
magnetized, the latter adhere to whatever part of the 
BurfsKW they are placed on, and thus not only correctly 
localize the inhabitants, eta, of each portion of the 
earth, but satisfactorily pres«it to the child’s eye and 
mind the sphericity of the Globe, and the relatiTe 
poeitian to each other of the various objects upon its 
surface The idea brought b^ore the public by thia 
ingemous invention is a guuu one” — Penma. School 
Jourrud. 


SO? VZjSIS. 


Fiw* Inches in Diameter, Plain Stand, 

“ “ “ Semi-Meridian, 

Sewen Inches In Diameter,. Plain Stand, 

" " “ Semi-Meridian, 

“ “ “ Pnll Meridian, 

Twdve Inches In Diameter, Plain Stand, 

“ " " Smni-Meridian, 

“ “ “ Full Meridian, 


6.00 
1 1 8.00 
I [ 12.00 
1 116.00 
I [ 20.00 
1 120.00 
1126 ^ 

I > 35.00 


One Dcmen Magnetic Objects, representing men of (Afferent races, ships, 
steamers, Ught-houses, and various animals, accompany each Globe teUhoul 
mUMoncU eoit. 


MES. SMITH’S GLOBE MAHTTAI. 

Lessons on the Olobe^ustrated by Perce’s Magnetic Globe and Magnetio 
Objects. By Makt Hows Smith, Teacher of Geography in the Oswego 
Konnal and Tntimng SchooL 1 voL, 12mo. Price 60 cents. 


Extra Magnetio Objects for Peroe’s Olobesi 

^ L "Animals of all Olimates.” Elegantlv colored, and Mounted on 
Magnets. 1. Giraffe. 2. American Bofl^o or Bison. 8. CuneL 4. Whale. 
6. EUppopotamus. 6. Gorilla. 1. Seal 8. l%er. 9. Reindeer. 10. Mask-Ox. 
11. Uama. 19. Kangaroo. Price, $1.60. 

n. "Natitmal Flags." BMutifhUy and omnectly colored, imd mounted on 
Magnets. Price $1.60. 

Theu OlyeeU arc packed teewefy in neat pi^tr ioitt*, md toiO be tent bi mail 
jrosTxoa rain), ca reee^ <tf vriee. 
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Tenney’s Natural 'History. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


NOW BSADT: . 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS 

For the Touneri 

Containing brief Descriptions of all the Animals flgnred on “ TBKNBT’S NATURAL 
HISTORY TABLETS," but complete witbont the TableU. 

Bt SANBORN TENNEY AND ABBY A. TENNEY. 

lUtulraUd with Five BuaSred Wood Bngravingt. 1 tof., 13mo, doOi. Prico $2,00 

This little Tolnme Is intended to give the yonng and aU htgimwn a dear idea of some 
of the principal forms in the Animal Kingdom, and thns awaken a love for the fhrther 
study of Natnral History. AU the Branches, Classes, Orders, and many of the Families, 
Genera, and Species of the Animal Kingdom, are described in simple langnage, and the 
whole made clear, even to a child, by the Pictorial Ulnstrations, WHICH EXCEL IN 
NUMBER AND IN PERFECTION THOSE OF ANY OTHER BOOK (>f Vw dze wer 
jMbUthed ki any country. 


NATURAL HISTORY TABLETS. 

Bt SANBORN TENNEY AND ABBY A. TENNEY. 

Fiwe in Number. 

No. 1— Mammals; No. ft— Birds; No. S— Reptiles and Fishes; No. 4— Insects, Orasta- 
ceans, and Worms ; No. 6— Fishes and Polyps. 

Mounted on Mudin, Plain, Price $6.00 ; Colored, Price $10.00. 

The above give a good idea of the Animal Kingdom ; bnt, together with the Natural 
History of Animals, they constitute the most valoable aids to instmct and interest the 
young in this delightful and nsefhl sdence. The pictures are the very best specimens of 
wood engraving, and will chaUenge the admiration of all for their clearness and beanty. 
Teachers of Primary Schools, and Schools of a higher grade, wlU And them just -what they * 
have so long needed, to aid them in giving oral lessons ; and School Committees wUl find 
them among the cheapest and most desirable Pictures which they can buy to adorn the 
walls of the School-Room. Even to the Profossor in the College or the Lecture-Room 
they win be fbnnd of great service, as they afford Ulustrations of *his subject, which 
heretofore have coet him much time and expense to procure ; and for home use parents 
Will find th«n invaluable for the entertainment and instruction of their chUdren. 
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Guy of 8 WaUr Maps for Schools. 
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aUYOT’S 

PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL WALL-MAPS 



FOR 

SCHOOLS. 




IiABGlB SisRIBS. 





Slzo (about). 


N«L 

Map of the United States, 

6x8 I'eet 
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North America, 
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C4 

The World (Mer. Proj.), 
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INTEBKBDIATB SBBIBS. 



Map of the United States, 

■4x6 feet 
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Hemispheres, 

5 X 6 “ 

it 

7.60 


FRIBIART SKBrBS. 

.\foiiiited on Afutlin, and in neat Porlfolk,. Price ^il8 per set. 

Hap of the United States, in sections .4 x 

“ Hemispheres, “ “ S x 

“ North America, 2 x 

“ Soutli America, . 2 x 

“ Central Europe, 2 x 

“ Asia, 2 X 

" Africa, 2 x 

" Europe, 2 x 

“ The Worid (Mercator’s Proj.), 2 x 

“ Oceanica; 2 x 

CliASSIOAL BEAFS. 

Map of the Roman Empire,. 

“ “ Ancient Greece (including Map of Ancient 

City of Athens), 6 

“ Italia (including Map of City of Ancient Rome), C 

“ City of Ancient Rome (Library Map), 2 

" The Ancient City of Athens (Lihniry Map). . . .2 


81 m. 


8 feet, price $15.00 ' • j 

8 “ “ 16.00 f - 

3 “ •• 2.00 L 

3 " “ 2.3!' 


